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When  You 


When  Doug  Meagher,  general  manager  of 
the  airline’s  integrated  revenue  information 
systems,  needed  a  streamlined  interface 
between  multiple  data  systems,  he  called 
DMR  Consulting,  a  Fujitsu  company.  Together 
they’ve  developed  a  sophisticated  data 
repository  to  simplify  revenue  information 
distribution.  So  36  internal  customer 
groups  will  have  faster,  more  reliable 
access  to  crucial  data.  And  Qantas  will 
have  the  information  needed  to  make  critical 
decisions  for  airline  success.  Get  the  whole 
story  at  us.fujitsu.com/casestudy/.  You'll 
discover  that  when  you  partner  with  a 
company  that  has  60,000  service  and 
support  professionals  worldwide,  you  can 
accomplish  anything. 
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What’s  my  job  description? 
Create  the  architecture  to 
replace  18  separate  legacy 
systems  with  one  integrated 
solution  for  Qantas  so  36 
downstream  customers 
can  access  information 
faster.  Can  I  do  all  that? 
Definitely.  Because... 
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14  Web  applications 
79  servers. 

And  only  one  of  you. 


Strangely,  you  still  feel 
the  odds  are  in  your  favor, 
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Web  server  farms  have  always  been  known  for  providing  high 
application  availability  in  a  cost-efficient  manner.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  past  they  have  also  been  known  for  manageability  headaches. 
But  no  more:  Microsoft  Application  Center  2000  now  makes  managing 
Web  applications  and  groups  of  Web  servers  as  simple  as  managing 
a  single  server. 

Part  of  the  flexible  Microsoft  .NET  Enterprise  Server  family,  Application 
Center  2000  is  built  to  be  the  heart  of  a  “scale-out"  infrastructure 
model.  “Scaling  out”  is  a  flexible  approach  to  scalability  that  involves 
deploying  Web  applications  across  multiple  servers  to  distribute  and 
handle  the  workload. 

Application  Center  2000  makes  scaling  out  easier,  with  unified 
Web  application  and  server-farm  management  that  simplifies  tasks 

like  cluster  management  and 
application  deployment.  Plus,  it 
makes  it  easy  to  achieve  capacity 
on  demand  through  automatic 
replication  of  applications  when 
you  add  servers  or  make  changes 
to  existing  applications.  But 
simplicity  is  not  all  you  get: 
Application  Center  2000  offers  increased  uptime  through  dynamic 
load  balancing  and  by  having  no  single  point  of  failure. 


In  sum,  Application  Center  2000  removes  the  hassle  of  managing  multiple 
servers  separately,  while  providing  the  availability  and  cost-efficiency  of 
a  “scale-out”  model.  Find  out  how  to  keep  the  odds  in  your  favor:  visit 
microsoft.com/applicationcenter  Software  for  the  Agile  Business. 
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when  the  managed  securin’  company  suddenly 

went  under.  Outsourcing  securin’  was  a  lot  more  Neil  Hennessy.  VP  of  IT  engineering  at  PeopleSoft.  started  to  lose  faith 

complicated  than  they  thought.  By  Scott  Berinato  in  Pilot  about  a  year  before  the  company  suddenly  collapsed. 
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economy  not  only  failed  to  anticipate  the  economic  down¬ 
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By  Scott  Berinato 
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EXECUTIVE  LEADERSHIP  The  superstar  CIO  from  FedEx 
has  moved  up  a  few  career  notches  at  Commerce  One — 
first  to  COO  and  now  president.  But  despite  the  heady 
altitude,  Jones  may  be  in  for  the  gamble  of  his  career 
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After  a  brief  retirement. 
Dennis  Jones  has 
reemerged  to  assume 
the  task  of  selling 
Commerce  One's 
global  trading  web  to 
the  world.  66 
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Introducing  New  Unicenter 

Conventional  enterprise  management  has  become  nothing  more  than  a  relic  in  the  world  of 
eBusiness.  Why?  Because  it  just  doesn't  provide  what  the  current  marketplace  demands- 
flexibility.  That's  why  we've  completely  reinvented  our  approach  to  enterprise  management 
with  new  Unicenter.  This  revolutionary  range  of  solutions  for  managing  eBusiness  infrastructure 
lets  you  choose  only  the  components  you  need,  just  when  you  need  them.  But  because  it's 
still  Unicenter,  you  can  rest  assured  that  individual  elements  will  work  together  seamlessly. 
So  you  can  build  end-to-end  infrastructure  management  solutions  for  your  entire  business 
at  your  own  pace.  And  that's  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
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AMD 
MAKES  IT 
POSSIBLE 


Can  your 

Fortune  500  companies  demand  100%  uptime  and  reliability.  No  breaks.  No  glitches.  No  excuses. 

business  satisfy 

That’s  why  they  rely  on  Rackspace  Managed  Hosting  to  handle  their  web  sites.  And  Rackspace, 

demanding 

in  turn,  trusts  AMD.  Surprised?  You  shouldn’t  be.  During  the  past  two  years,  thousands  of 

customers? 

AMD  processor-based  servers  at  Rackspace  have  delivered  rock-solid  reliability.  The  scalability 

to  endure  monstrous  spikes.  And  the  real-world  capability  that  makes  it  possible  for  Rackspace 
to  offer  not  just  great  service,  but  guaranteed  service.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  people  who  rely 
on  technology  rely  on  AMD.  So  if  your  business  has  to  meet  expectations  for  the  toughest 
customers,  find  out  how  AMD  makes  it  possible.  Learn  more  at  www.amd.com/rackspace 
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“Technology  leadership  is  merging  with  strategic 
and  financial  leadership,  and  the  roles  of  the 
CEO,  COO,  CIO  and  CFO  are  being  called  into  a 
partnership.  It’s  known  as  a  CXO  partnership, 
and  it  requires  new  skills.” 


-Former  Xerox  CIO  Patricia  Wallington  on  the  CXO  coalition  40 
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IBM  WebSphere  costs 

7  times  Oracle9/AS 


Oracle9/AS 

IBM  WebSphere 

Application  Server 

$80,000 

$140,000 

Cache 

included 

$32,000 

Reporting 

included 

not  available 

Ad  Hoc  Query 

included 

not  available 

Portal 

included 

$272,000 

Workflow 

included 

$140,000 

Email 

included 

$6,000 

Total  $ 

80,000 

590,000 

Source:  IBM  price  list 
Interesting 


SOFTWARE  POWERS  THE  INTERNET 


Cost  comparison  between  Oracle9/AS  Enterprise  Edition  and  oracle. com 

IBM  WebSphere  Enterprise  Edition,  on  IBM's  cool  new  Netfinity  7100. 
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INTRODUCING: 

THE  CIO  BEST  PRACTICE  EXCHANGE 

Where  IT  executives  learn  from  each  other 

The  CIO  Best  Practice  Exchange  is  a  password-protected  network  of  more  than 
500  CIOs  who  meet  online  to  trade  strategic  and  tactical  data  and  documents. 


Put  the  business  in  the  driver’s 
seat  when  it  comes  to  justifying 
and  prioritizing  projects. 

If  we  aren’t  doing  what  they 
feel  are  the  priorities,  we  leave 
ourselves  open  for  criticism — 
and  smaller  budgets.” 


THE  EXCHANGE  IS: 

•  Facilitated  by  CIO  editors. 

•  Ongoing  so  that  members  can 
check  in  at  their  convenience. 

•  A  free  service  that  takes  place 
in  a  secure  environment. 

•  Limited  to  CIOs  from  today’s 
most  competitive  companies. 

If  you  are  a  CIO  from  a  large 
organization  and  would  like  to 
learn  more  about  the  Best  Practice 
Exchange,  e-mail  mheller@cio.com. 
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CAREER  RESOURCES 

Whether  you’re  just  beginning  your 
journey  up  the  ladder  or  sitting  at 
the  top,  explore  our  wealth  of 
information.  Point  your  cursor  to: 

•  CIO  Wanted.  Senior-level  IT  career 
opportunities,  jobs.cio.com 

•  Executive  Career  Counselor.  Ask 
Mark  Polansky,  managing  director 
at  Korn/Ferry  International,  how  to 
get  ahead,  www.cio.com/counselor 

•  Future  CIO.  Devoted  to  helping 
the  new  CIO  learn  the  ropes. 
www.cio.com/futurecio 

•  Career  Forum.  Post  questions 
and  get  answers  from  your  peers. 
Requires  free  registration. 
discuss.cio.com 

•  Events.  Find  out  what  big  confer¬ 
ences  are  being  held  in  your  area 
of  expertise,  www.cio.com/events 

RESEARCH  CENTERS 

Up-to-date  information  compiled 
and  reported  by  CIO  editors.  The 
22  centers  include  CIO  articles, 
editors’  columns,  book  reviews, 
metrics,  events  and  more. 

Top  hits  this  month  are: 

E-Business  www.cio.com/ec 
ERP  www.cio.com/erp 

Intranet/Extranet 

www.cio.com/intranet 

Knowledge  Management 

www.cio.com/knowledge 

Supply  Chain  Management 

www.cio.com/scm 


-  David  Winter,  CIO,  Brady  Corp. 


5  days,  5  columns 

MONDAY  Tech  Tact:  New  Tools  for  New  Jobs 

Technology  Editor  Christopher  Lindquist  on  what’s  coming  and  what 
it’s  good  for.  www.cio.com/online/techtact 

TUESDAY  Quick  Poll  Report 

Hundreds  of  CIOs  can’t  be  wrong.  Or  could  they? 
What  information  executives  think  about  current 
issues  and  why.  www.cio.com/poll 

WEDNESDAY  Metrics 

Industry  numbers  that  matter  from  the  country’s 
most  reputable  analysts,  www.cio.com/metrics 

THURSDAY  Sound  Off 

For  opinion  on  managerial,  political  and 
ethical  dilemmas  that  confront  CIOs  daily, 
read  Executive  Web  Editor  Martha  Heller’s 
column  and  join  the  debate,  comment.cio.com 

FRIDAY  The  35  Cent  Consultant 

Executive  Editor  Derek  Slater  responds  to 
readers’  inquiries  about  everything  from  ERP  to  extranets 

www.cio.com/35cent 
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From  the  Editor 


lundberg@cio.com 


Want  to  pick  up  a  good 
router  cheap?  On  the 
morning  of  June  28, 
there  were  2,498 
Cisco  products  listed 
on  eBay,  www.ebay.com. 


Cisco’s  precipitous  fall  last  April  was  a  dope  slap 
to  anyone  who  thought  the  slowing  economy  was 
just  about  dotcoms  and  wouldn’t  affect  more  estab¬ 
lished  businesses  that  have  solid  sales  and  real  prof¬ 
its.  It  was  the  two  in  the  one-two  punch  of  the 
downturn.  We  all  adored  Cisco.  It  represented 
everything  that  was  smart  and  prosperous  in  our 
times.  It  was  the  model  new  economy  company, 
centered  in  the  information  age  with  best  practices 
in  everything  from  high-tech  human  resources  to 
e-commerce,  plus  a  seasoned  executive  team  that 
knew  how  to  grow  revenue  and  deliver  both  share¬ 
holder  value  and  profit. 

So  it  came  as  a  shock  to  learn  that  this  paragon 
was  going  to  take  a  record-setting  $2.2  billion 
write-off  on  its  inventory  and  lay  off  some  8,500 
people.  How  could  Cisco  of  all  companies  have 
screwed  up  so  badly?  It  felt  like  a  betrayal.  It  was 
scary.  The  subsequent  flurry  of  articles  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  trade  press  reflected  those  sentiments  and 
sought  to  explain  this  inconceivable  turn  of  events 
in  a  way  that  would  let  the  rest  of  us  distance  our¬ 
selves  from  the  failure.  The  theories  of  culpability 
ran  from  Cisco’s  voracious  mergers  and  acquisi¬ 


tions  strategy  to  its  executives’  inability  to  predict 
the  future,  to  a  wanton  act  of  God. 

In  late  April,  Senior  Writer  Scott  Berinato  told 
me  he  had  a  different  take  on  what  happened  at 
Cisco,  and  he’d  like  to  write  the  story.  I  had  some 
reservations.  I  didn’t  want  to  jump  on  the  band¬ 
wagon  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  mounting  orgy  of 
Cisco  bashing.  More  important,  I  questioned 
whether  this  was  really  a  story  for  CIO.  We’re  not 
a  technology  trade  magazine — we  don’t  cover  the 
vendor  community.  And  we’re  not  a  pure  business 
book.  There  had  to  be  an  IT  angle. 

Two  conversations  and  a  lengthy  e-mail  later, 
Scott  convinced  me  that  there  was  an  IT  angle  and 
that  this  was  an  important  story  for  us  to  cover,  in 
part  because  of  Cisco’s  iconic  status.  So  many  of 
our  readers  look  up  to  Cisco  and  its  systems  and 
wish  they  had  what  Cisco  has.  Given  how  much 
Cisco  does  right,  it’s  important  to  understand  what 
went  wrong. 

Still,  “What  Went  Wrong  at  Cisco”  (beginning 
on  Page  52)  is  a  different  kind  of  story  for  us,  and 
I’d  like  to  know  what  you  think  about  it.  You  can 
reach  me  at  lnndberg@cio.com. 
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Everyone  is  welcome  to  try  out,  but  few  get  in 
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Managed  Ops 


Success  has  always  depended  on  who 
you  partner  with.  So  it  makes  sense  to 
partner  with  those  consistently  the  best 
at  what  they  do.  These  are  a  few  of 
the  first  companies  named  Microsoft® 
Gold  Certified  Partners.  It’s  the  highest 
distinction  Microsoft  bestows  on  our 
partners,  and  it’s  earned  by  tackling  the 
most  complex  projects,  achieving  the 
highest  certifications,  and  touting  the 
most  glowing  customer  references. 

So  when  you’re  looking  for  a  partner 
and  you  come  across  the  Gold  Certified 
logo,  you  know  you  can  stop  looking. 
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ALL  FIRED  UP 

Unless  the  state  and  federal  laws  have  changed  without  my  knowing,  parts  of  your  [April 
15,  2001]  “How  to  Fire  People”  article  are  highly  misleading.  The  statement  “Employers 
need  to  be  particularly  careful  with  the  reasons  they  give  for  firing  people,  especially 
when  the  employees  fit  into  the  protected  classes  of  women,  minorities,  homosexuals  and 
adults  over  40”  is  not  accurate.  Homosexuals  are  not  protected  under  federal  laws.  Some 
individual  organizations  have  nondiscrimination  policies  that  address  this  issue,  but  it  is 
not  the  law  of  the  land.  I  have  been  involved  with  the  outplacement  industry  since  the 
'80s,  and  in  my  view  terminations  occur  for  various  purposes. 

On  the  whole,  your  article  is  weak  and  lacks  insight.  For  example,  outplacement  ser¬ 
vices  were  not  offered  as  a  way  for  employers  to  assuage  the  guilt  associated  with  letting 
people  go.  Outplacement  didn’t  begin  until  the  ’80s  and  is  now  an  entire  industry. 

that  are  politically  motivated,  consul¬ 
tant-motivated  or  “This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  performance,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  just  changed.”  There  are  also 
bosses  who  will  let  you  go  when  you 
aren’t  willing  to  work  100  hours  a 
week  anymore. 

Dale  Tennison 

CIO 

GLT  &  Associates 
Hudson,  Wis. 
tennsiond@information-mine.com 

I  read  with  great  interest  your  cover 
story  on  firing  people.  While  there  is  a 
lot  of  useful  information  in  it,  I  believe 
that  it  misses  some  nuances  of  the  topic. 

Not  every  group  or  organization  is 
negatively  affected  by  the  firing  of  an 
employee.  Some  of  the  time,  getting  rid 
of  an  employee  can  boost  the  morale  of 
a  department  or  working  group.  If  an 
employee  has  been  unwilling  to  inter¬ 
act  or  communicate,  then  that  employee 
becomes  a  source  of  negative  tension, 
resentment  and  demoralization  for  the 
remainder  of  the  group  or  organization. 

Not  dealing  with  poor  performers  is 
not  doing  your  job  as  a  manager.  Fir¬ 
ing  underperformers,  admittedly  after 


Your  article  would  have  been  more 
accurate  if  you  mentioned  that  age  dis¬ 


crimination  against  older  techies  is  ram¬ 
pant  and  needs  to  be  addressed.  Maybe 
if  the  dotcom  kids  had  some  adults 
around,  they  would  still  be  around  too. 

David  J.  Payne 
CEO 
Payne  Warren 
Atlanta 

pwiatl@mindspring.com 

Editor’s  note:  See  “The  High  Price  of 
Age  Discrimination,”  May  15,2001. 

Your  article  and  recommendations 
about  termination  were  very  accurate. 
However,  you  left  out  a  segment  of  ter¬ 
minations  that  is  important — those 


going  through  the  process  CIO 
describes,  can  send  a  positive  message 
that  negative  attitudes,  unproductive 
behaviors  and  poor  performance  will 
not  be  condoned  or  tolerated. 

Often,  poor-performing  employees 
are  unwittingly  passed  on  to  the  next 
department  because  of  a  manager’s 
reluctance  or  unwillingness  to  deal  with 
the  situation. 

Going  through  the  10-step  process 
you  describe  is  hard  work.  It  requires 
meetings,  documentation,  consultation 
with  HR  and  so  on.  And  often,  once 
the  employee  knows  that  she  is  on  pro¬ 
bation,  tensions  arise  and  the  work  sit¬ 
uation  can  become  more  uncomfort¬ 
able.  No  one  benefits — not  the  poor 
performer,  not  the  group  and  not  the 
organization. 

Debra  A.  Sorge 

Director  of  Marketing  &  Communications 

Melrose  Park,  Pa. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  a  straightforward 
article  on  termination.  Terminating  an 
employee,  while  never  pleasant,  is  often 
a  business  necessity  that  needs  to  be 
approached  in  a  systematic  and  fair  way. 

However,  I  was  concerned  with 
what  I  read  in  the  sidebar  “The  Con¬ 
versation.”  Mr.  Bhasin  says  that  he 
delivers  the  termination  decision  by 
saying,  “I  think  it’s  best  for  the  com¬ 
pany  if  you  resign.”  It  is  neither  best 
for  the  company  or  the  employee.  Forc¬ 
ing  an  employee  to  resign  is  inappro¬ 
priate  behavior  from  a  fair  employer. 
An  employee  who  is  being  terminated 
should  be  told  directly  that  he  is  being 
terminated.  It  should  be  clear  that  he  is 
entitled  to  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  consistent  with  individual  state 
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SIEMENS 


Make  your  business  mobile  with  IP  solutions  for  the  convergence 
of  voice  and  data  networks. 


Wants  to  be  an  architect 


Wants  to  take  over  daddy's  company 


Wants  to  change  the  world 


Envision  your  own  future.  HiPath  takes  you  there. 

You're  investing  a  small  fortune  integrating  e-commerce  into  your  core  businesJ| 
processes  and  technologies.  You  need  an  e-CRM  solution.  You  have  mobile 
employees  who  work  remotely.  And  on  the  horizon  shines  the  future  of 
converged  networks,  with  easier  integration,  user  access  and  management. 

You  need  a  technology  investment  strategy.  One  that  lets  you  build  advanced 
solutions  today  for  the  Next  Generation  Internet  and  evolve  to  a  converged 
network  without  losing  valuable  time  or  money.  You  need  HiPathT,M  Siemens 
Enterprise  Convergence  Architecture.  Be  it  conventional,  IP  or  hybrid  networks. 
Network  neutral  applications.  All  the  services  you  need  to  realize  your  vision. 
HiPath,  from  Siemens  Information  and  Communication  Networks  handles  it 
all.  Learn  about  a  beautiful  future,  and  a  limited  time  offer  for  free  VoIP.  Catch 
the  details  now  at  www.freevoipfromsiemens.com/cio. 


Free  VoIP. 

Limited  Time  Offer. 


obile  business 


Call  1-888-333-5567,  or  go  to 
www.freevoipfromsiemens.com/cio 


For  complete  terms  and  conditions,  as  well  as  other  special  offers  on  IP  solutions,  see  our  website  at 
www.freevoipfromsiemens.com/cio,  or  call  1-888-333-5567.  Must  take  delivery  by  September  30,  2001 


Out  of  Thin  Air 

When  the  world’s  greatest 
golfers  tee  off  July  1 9  at  the 
British  Open  at  Royal  Lytham 
&  St.  Anne’s  course,  a  unique 
piece  of  technology  will  help 
television  producers  replicate 
for  viewers  a  crucial  but  invisi¬ 
ble  major  factor — the  wind. 

“With  the  Unisys  wind  stick 
and  associated  technology,  the 
television  audience  can  more 
closely  experience  what  the 
golfers  feel,  particularly  at  Britain’s 
breezier  courses,”  notes  David 
Fox,  Director  of  Sports 
Marketing  at  Unisys. 

Unisys,  which  has  provided 
scoring  for  The  Open  for  22  con¬ 
secutive  years,  developed  the 
wind  stick  technology  in  response 
to  a  challenge  from  ABC  Sports, 
which  wanted  to  enhance  stan¬ 
dard  television  graphics  showing 
things  like  distance  to  the  hole 
and  driving  distance. 

“The  wind  is  critical  to  the 
player’s  focus,”  notes  Jack 
Graham,  Golf  Producer  at  ABC. 
“With  the  wind  stick,  we  can 
create  graphics  that  show  the 
wind  speed  and  direction  at  the 
moment  the  golfer  swings.  We 
can  show  how  it  changes  dur¬ 
ing  the  ball’s  flight  and  how  it 
affects  the  shot.  It’s  great  stuff.” 

Unisys  is  proud  to  provide 
scoring  and  wind  stick  technology 
at  the  1 30th  British  Open  Golf 
Championship,  July  19-22. 
www.aheadforebusiness.com 
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We  have  a  head  for  e-business. 


InBox 


laws.  If  an  employee  is  concerned  about 
future  work  references,  he  should  be 
assured  that  only  the  basic  facts  of 
employment  (title,  dates  of  employment 
and  so  on)  will  be  provided  to  prospec¬ 
tive  employers. 

Anne  Thomas 

Human  Resources  Manager 
Calibre 
Alexandria,  Va. 


CUT  CAREFULLY 

Simone  Kaplan’s  June  15,  2001,  arti¬ 
cle  “Leadership:  Hard  Times,  Good 
Times”  does  an  excellent  job  of  advo¬ 
cating  proactive  actions  for  properly 
staffing  an  enterprise  in  hard  and  good 
times  versus  knee-jerk  actions  often 
resulting  in  layoffs.  Unfortunately, 
every  day  there  is  news  of  more  lay¬ 
offs,  indicating  that  companies  and 
their  managers  are  in  the  midst  of  knee- 
jerk  reactions  to  the  real  economic 
slowdown.  Managers  are  being  asked 
to  cut  “X”  percent  from  their  groups, 
and  more  than  likely  are  doing  it  in  a 
vacuum.  The  CEO  and  remaining  staff 
will  often  be  victims  of  the  tyranny  of 
layoffs  by  a  silo  approach.  CEOs  and 
senior  management  must  adopt  a  holis¬ 
tic  view  and  make  joint  decisions  based 
on  shared  priorities,  not  on  applying 
the  same  percent  to  equalize  the  pain 
across  the  board. 

Timothy  S.K.  Liu 

Executive  Vice  President 
Synergy3 
Arlington,  Va. 
timlius3  @y ahoo.com 


CORRECTION 

I  am  the  CIO  for  the  Fairfax  County 
government.  Imagine  my  surprise 
when  I  read  on  Page  1 82  of  your  May 
15,  2001,  issue  [“Private  Lessons  for 
the  Public  Sector”]  that  Fairfax  County 
has  “embarked  on  multimillion-dollar, 
long-term  strategic  plans  to  privatize 
and  outsource  most  if  not  all  of  its 
IT  functions.”  That  assertion  is  com¬ 


pletely  and  utterly  false. 

Fairfax  County  has  a  centralized  IT 
function  and  a  central  IT  department 
headed  by  Wanda  Gibson.  There  are 
currently  284  employees  in  the  central 
IT  department  and  approximately 
100  decentralized  IT  positions  within 
county  departments. 

Since  1995,  Fairfax  has  blended  in- 
house  IT  development  and  support 
with  staff  augmentation  and  project 
partnerships  with  private  sector  firms. 
Our  sourcing  decisions  are  made  on  a 
project-by-project  basis  as  we  plan  and 
review  our  IT  investments  annually. 

Our  fiscal  year  2002  IT  plan  can  be 
viewed  on  our  newly  redesigned  web¬ 
site  at  www.co.fairfax.va.us/gov/dit/ 
itplan.htm.  The  website  redesign  pro¬ 
ject,  incidentally,  was  done  in-house  by 
county  staff.  This  included  all  focus 
groups,  design,  development  and  rollout 
activities.  Staff  augmentation  was  used 
to  help  with  infrastructure  and  conver¬ 
sion  of  content  to  templates  developed 
by  our  staff.  Our  commitment  to  proper 
sourcing,  staff  development,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  with  modern  technolo¬ 
gies  and  our  county’s  compensation  pro¬ 
gram,  have  allowed  us  to  attract  and 
retain  an  outstanding  IT  staff. 

Fairfax  County  is  not  completely 
outsourcing  IT.  The  county  is  sourcing 
IT  creatively  in  a  way  that  benefits  the 
county’s  overall  IT  program. 

Incidentally,  our  approach  actually 
parallels  the  statements  about  central¬ 
ization  and  sourcing  that  the  editor  in 
chief  makes  in  her  May  15  letter. 

David  J.  Molchany 
CIO 

Fairfax  County  Government 
Fairfax  County,  Va. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

Send  your  thoughts  and  feedback 
to  letters@cio.com.  Letters  may  be 
edited  for  length  or  clarity. 
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In  e-business  everyone  wants  to  unify  higher  enterprise 
performance  with  lower  total  cost.  The  ES7000  goes  further. 
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The  Unisys  e-@ction  Enterprise  Server 
ES7000  is  no  ordinary  server.  It  does  the 
enterprise-level  transactions  a  CIO 
dreams  about.  And  at  a  total  cost  that 
lets  a  CFO  sleep  at  night.  Powered  by 
our  CMP  architecture,  the  ES7000 
harnesses  32  Intel®  Pentium®  III  Xeon™ 
Processors.  Delivering  a  level  of 
performance  from  Microsoft®  Windows® 
2000  you’d  normally  only  associate  with 
UNIX.  Combining  scalability,  availability, 
and  flexibility  with  all-important  afford¬ 
ability.  That’s  enough  to  even  unify 
the  CFO  and  the  CIO.  Which  until  now, 
was  an  impossibility.  To  find  out  what 
the  ES7000  can  do  for  your  e-business, 
visit  www.aheadforebusiness.com. 
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Lose  the  wires. 

Let  your 
business 

soar. 


Wondering  how  to  get  your  mobile  and 
wireless  projects  off  the  ground?  We  can 
show  you  how.  We're  iAnywhere  Solutions, 
the  leading  global  provider  of  mobile 
and  wireless  solutions  for  the  enterprise. 
Our  comprehensive  m-Business  platform 
provides  "always  available"  access  to  data 
and  corporate  applications  so  your  mobile 
workers  remain  productive,  regardless  of 
coverage.  Among  our  customers  in  the 
Fortune  500^',  you'll  find  100%  of  the 
medical  products  and  equipment  companies, 
100%  of  the  securities  companies,  the 
top  five  commercial  banks  and  a  long 
list  of  others  who  are  taking  their 
enterprises  to  new  heights.  In  fact,  we've 
already  empowered  over  6  million  users  to 
get  their  applications  to  market  quickly. 
Now  let  us  show  you  how  our  mobile 
and  wireless  solutions  can  help  you  soar 
above  your  competition.  Call  1-800-801-2069 
or  visit  www.ianywhere.com/soar 


Mobile  and  Wireless  Solutions 


www.ianywhere.com/soar 
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Edited  by  Sara  Shay 


BEST  PRACTICES 

Save  Power, 
Save  Money 

By  Emelie  Rutherford 


THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY  (EPA) 

is  asking  CIOs  to  do  something  Jimmy  Carter  couldn’t  con¬ 
vince  consumers  to  do  in  the  1970s:  curb  their  energy  con¬ 
sumption.  No,  EPA  head  Christie  Todd  Whitman  isn’t  going  to 
don  a  cardigan  and  ask  CIOs  to  turn  off  their  extra  computers. 
Instead,  the  agency  is  campaigning  to  get  CIOs  to  save  energy 
and  is  offering  free  software  that’ll  make  doing  so  a  cinch. 

Monitors  and  computers  represent  1  percent  of  the  country’s 
electricity  use,  according  to  the  EPA,  but  about  half  of  that  out¬ 
put  is  wasted  by  computers  and  monitors  that  are  left  on  overnight 
or  that  don’t  use  the  sleep  mode  feature.  Research  by  Lawrence 
Berkeley  National  Laboratory  (LBNL)  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  reveals 
that  about  70  percent  of  monitors  and  55  percent  of  computers 
used  by  U.S.  businesses  and  government  offices  are  left  humming 
after  hours,  and  that  sleep  mode  has  been  disabled  or  is  not  func¬ 
tioning  on  40  percent  of  monitors  and  75  percent  of  computers. 


EXPEDITING 


CHANGE 


Up,  Up  and.. .Still  Here 


YOU’VE  BEEN  on  enough  business  trips  to  know  what  awaits  you  at  the  air¬ 
port:  interminable  delays,  canceled  flights  and  frazzled  travelers  trapped  for 
hours  in  waiting  areas.  The  annual  passenger  volume  of  733  million  in  2000  is 
expected  to  jump  to  1.2  billion  by  2002,  according  to  Federal  Aviation  Admin¬ 
istration  predictions.  Does  it  have  to  be  this  way?  One  MIT  professor  says  no. 

In  his  recent  report  “Free-Flight  and  En  Route  Air  Safety:  A  First-Order 
Analysis,"  Arnold  Barnett  of  MIT’s  Sloan  School  of  Continued  on  Page  26 


Steve  Ryan,  the  EPA’s  Energy  Star  Project  manager,  explains  that 
because  sleep  mode  can  inadvertently  disconnect  computers  from 
networks,  ClO-types  often  turn  it  off,  and  he  suspects  some  com¬ 
puter  manufacturers  do  so  as  well  to  appease  customers. 

The  EPA  has  posted  free  software  at  www.energystar.gov  that 
lets  administrators  activate  sleep  mode  on  all  of  a  network’s  mon¬ 
itors  in  one  fell  swoop.  The  agency  is  focusing  on  monitors,  says 
Bruce  Nordman,  a  principal  research  associate  at  LBNL,  for  two 
reasons:  Sleep  mode  does  not  affect  network  operations  when 

used  on  monitors,  and  it  saves  more  energy 
when  used  on  monitors  than  computers — 
approximately  85  watts  per  hour  compared 
with  about  20  watts  per  hour. 

“The  network  [can]  run  smoothly  and 
operate  properly  while  improving  [the  orga¬ 
nization’s]  bottom  line,”  says  Ryan.  The 
EPA’s  suggested  practices  can  save  380,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  energy  per  year  for  every 
1,000  computers,  or  roughly  $38,000,  he 
says.  That  $38,000  may  not  get  you  far,  but 
it’s  a  lot  better  than  losing  money — Palo 
Alto,  Calif.-based  Electrical  Power  Research 
Institute  estimates  California  businesses  lost 
$1.7  billion  because  of  last  winter’s  demand- 
induced  blackouts. 
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More  than  280  million  individuals.  More  than  a 
billion  lines  of  data.  More  than  a  trillion  data 
elements.  We're  talking  about  a  record  number 
of  records  —  even  for  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 
But  it's  not  just  the  counting  that's  important  in 
Census  2000.  It's  also  the  accuracy.  That's  what 
we  the  people  count  on  most.  So  we  can  know 
with  certainty  where  to  allocate  our  housing, 
services  and  government  funds.  Why  we  gain 
or  forfeit  our  Congressional  seats.  Who  makes 
up  our  nation's  demographics.  To  review  the 
accuracy  of  records  from  Census  2000.  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  chose  SAS.  Why?  We’ll  let  our 
record  speak  for  itself.  Call  800-727-0025  or 
stop  by  www.sas.com/census.  To  learn  more 
about  the  U.S.  Census,  visit  www.census.gov. 


The  Power  to  Know*. 


r  sas 

e-Intelligence 
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HUMAN 


RESOURCES 


Up,  Up  and. ..Still  Here 


Continued  from  Page  24 


Work  Ethic  or 
Workaholism? 


Management  proposes  a  complete  reshuffling  of  the  nation’s  air  traf¬ 
fic  patterns.  Currently,  planes  do  not  fly  from  point  A  to  point  B  in  a 
straight  line.  They  follow  predetermined  routes,  much  like  an  inter¬ 
state  highway  system  in  the  sky.  Free-flight  routes  would  take  a  more 
direct  path  from  takeoff  to  landing.  "Recent  advances  in  technology 
raise  the  possibility  that  present  arrangements  can  be  replaced  by  a 
free-flight  regime,  under  which  planes  could  travel  directly  from  one 
city  to  another,”  Barnett  states  in  his  report.  Such  technological 
advances  include  GPS  for  airplane  tracking  and  routing,  air  traffic 
control  automation  that  makes  it  easier  for  controllers  to  manage 
increased  traffic,  and  enhanced  collision  avoidance  systems. 

Barnett  contends  that  airlines  can  shave  a  few  minutes  off  most 
flights  and  save  an  average  of  2  percent  in  fuel  consumption  if  they 
follow  his  plan,  saving  as  much  as  $1  billion  per  year,  collectively,  for 
domestic  airlines.  The  free-flight  patterns  would  also  allow  for  a 
greater  number  of  flights,  which  would  ease  airport  congestion. 

-L afe  Low 


AH,  SUMMER.  Time  for  a  nice  family  vacation, 
right?  Ha!  Not  only  do  U.S.  workers  earn  fewer 
vacation  days  than  our  counterparts  across  the 
industrialized  world  (we  average  13  days  annually; 
the  Japanese  get  25,  and  Italians  42),  but  a  recent 
survey  by  Oxford  Health  Plans  has  found  that  nearly 
one  in  five  of  us  don't  use  up  the  few  free  days  we 
have.  Other  findings: 


34%  of  respondents  said  their  jobs  were  so  press¬ 
ing  that  they  had  no  downtime  at  work. 

32%  said  they  eat  lunch  at  their  desks. 

32%  don't  leave  the  building  during  the  workday. 

14%  felt  management  promotes  only  people  who 


usually  work  late. 

SOURCE:  OXFORD  HEALTH  PLANS/CENTRAL  MARKETING 
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Is  the  security  of  your  critical  information  as  po\ j 


PREDICTIVE  SYSTEMS 


Are  you  sure? 


Imagine  trying  to  get  a 
car  to  run  if  you  didn't 
have  all  of  the  parts.  That's 
what  security  is  like  for 
most  companies.  If  you're 
missing  one  tiref  it  probably 
doesn't  matter  that  the 
engine  has  been  assembled 
completely — you  still  can't 
get  anywhere.  What  would 
happen  if  you  missed  that 
one  important  clue  that 
told  you  where  the  hacker 
was  going  to  strike  next? 

Predictive  Systems'  Collective 
Intelligence  predicts  the 
future  by  tying  together 
pieces  of  the  past.  By 
assembling  information 
from  all  of  our  data  sources, 
from  anonymous  client 
input,  and  from  all  of  our 
linked  services  we  can 
create  a  secure  view  where 
once  there  was  no  vision. 


With  Predictive  Systems 
we'll  make  sure  you  know 
what's  going  to 
happen. ..next. 


For  more  information,  contact 
800-770-4958  ext.  3454,  or 
www.  predict  ive.com. 


lines 


By  Lorraine 
Cosgrove  Ware 


Turn  Your  Cost  Center  into  a 
Moneymaker 


COMPANIES  WILL  INCREASE  THEIR 

spending  on  Internet-based  customer  care 
by  34  percent  in  2002,  according  to  a 
February  survey  of  220  U.S.  companies  with 
100  employees  or  more  by  Framingham, 
Mass. -based  IDC,  a  sister  company  to 


C/O’ s  publisher.  During  the  next  year,  com¬ 
panies  in  IDC’s  study  will  spend  an  average 
of  $1  million  on  Internet-based  customer 
care — the  process  of  receiving  and  handling 
questions,  purchasing  decisions  and  prob¬ 
lems  from  customers  online. 


Business  Growth  Drove 
Internet-based  Customer  Care 

Respondents  were  allowed  to  select  more  than  one  answer 


What  You  Plan  to 
Spend  on  Online 
Customer  Service 


55.7% 


Business  Integration  with  Conversion  of  Staffing 

growth  customer  care  technology  increase 

channels  platform 


Price  Is  Your  Top  Factor  in  Choosing  a  Vendor 

Respondents  were  allowed  to  select  more  than  one  answer 


Price  Expertise  in  Integration  Qualifications  of  Service  level 

my  particular  capabilities  customer  service  agreements 
industry  representatives 


“Internet-based 
customer  care  can 
turn  problems  into 
branding  and  sales 
opportunities— and 
cut  interactional 
costs  in  half.” 

-IDC  Senior  Analyst  Brian  Bingham 


Best  Practices 

1  •  Don't  count  on  completely  replac- 
ing  telephone-based  interaction  with 
Internet-based  interaction. 

“Communication  with  customers 
still  occurs  over  the  telephone  70  per¬ 
cent  to  80  percent  of  the  time,” 
Bingham  says.  “We  don’t  see  cus¬ 
tomer  care  moving  100  percent  in 
either  direction.” 

•  Anticipate  the  needs  of  your  high- 
value  customers.  Some  customers 
will  still  require  telephone  support  in 
addition  to  Internet  support.  Know¬ 
ing  who  those  customers  are  up  front 
provides  up-selling  and  cross-selling 
opportunities  and  can  prevent  you 
from  alienating  your  key  clients. 

3  •  Consider  outsourcing  all  or  part 
of  your  customer  care.  Bingham  sug¬ 
gests  that  companies  look  for  vertical 
industry  expertise  when  choosing  an 
outsourcer.  “Maintaining  customer 
care  in-house  may  not  always  offer 
clear  value,”  Bingham  says.  Leading 
service  providers  offer  a  la  carte  serv¬ 
ices  as  well  as  seamless  comprehen¬ 
sive  solutions — meaning  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  unaware  that  it  is  dealing 
with  a  third  party.  “These  companies 
have  been  providing  customer  care 
for  20  to  30  years,”  Bingham  says. 

“It  is  their  core  competency.” 

Suggest  future  topics  to 

numbers@cio.com. 
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Customers.  Suppliers.  Partners. 

Connect  your  customers,  suppliers,  and  partners  at  Internet  speed 
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B2Bi  +  EAI. 

With  the  most  advanced  integration  solution  available. 
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One  vendor.  One  platform. 

From  the  one  vendor  that  offers  total  business  integration. 
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Total  Business  Integration™ 
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LEGAL  ISSUES 


Law  on  Order 

By  Eric  Berk  man 


IF  YOU  HAVE  legal  troubles  or  just  need  a  little  advice, 
you  can  now  log  on  to  the  Legal  Scholarship  Network  (LSN) 
and  download  away.  It’s  kind  of  like  visiting  Napster,  but 
instead  of  finding  MP3s  of  Metallica  and  Rage  Against  the 
Machine,  you’ll  have  access  to  the  works  of  ubiquitous  legal 
quote  machine  Alan  Dershowitz  and  Harvard  law  profes¬ 
sor  and  perennial  Supreme  Court  possibility  Lawrence  Tribe. 

Singing  law  professors?  Not  exactly.  LSN  trades  in  pre¬ 
publication  versions  of  law  review  articles,  not  bootleg  musi¬ 
cal  recordings.  And  there’s  no  pirated  material;  everything 
is  posted  with  the  authors’  permission.  In  fact,  authors  usu¬ 
ally  submit  the  articles  themselves.  If  an  author  balks  at  hav¬ 
ing  his  stuff  on  the  site,  it’s  taken  down.  Additionally,  all  con¬ 
tent  lives  on  a  central  database,  so  nobody’s  peeking  into 
anyone  else’s  hard  drive. 

But  the  concept  behind  LSN  is  still  the  same  as  Napster — 
making  original  work  available  over  the  Web  for  free.  And 
Stanford  law  professor  Bernard  Black,  who  runs  the  serv¬ 
ice,  predicts  that  online  legal  scholarship  could  eventually 
supplant  the  hoary  old  tradition  of  printed  law  reviews. 
“What’ll  happen  to  law  reviews?  I  honestly  don’t  know,”  says 
Black.  “I  think  the  top  law  reviews  may  maintain  enough  of  a 
brand  name  to  survive.  The  second-tier  law  reviews  may  not,  unless 
schools  keep  subsidizing  them  as  a  way  to  train  lawyers  and  law 
students.” 

Black  adds  that  LSN  is  an  important  way  to  circulate  important 
legal  scholarship  before  it  goes  stale.  Most  of  the  content  is 
abstracts  and  early  versions  of  papers  that  have  been  accepted  by 
law  reviews  but  not  yet  published.  “This  lets  people  outside  the 
top  schools  keep  in  touch  with  the  cutting-edge  of  legal  scholar¬ 
ship  in  a  way  that’s  otherwise  hard  to  do,  because  [by  the  time  a 
working  paper  is  published  in  a  law  review]  it’s  already  two  years 


out  of  date,”  he  says. 

Bernard  Hibbitts,  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
School  of  Law,  is  a  big  advocate  of  electronic  publishing  of  legal 
scholarship.  “You’re  able  to  reach  a  wider  audience  because  not 
everyone  has  access  to  [paid  services  like]  Westlaw  and  Lexis,” 
says  Hibbitts,  who  operates  a  legal-education  portal  at  his  uni¬ 
versity.  “I’ve  received  a  lot  more  feedback  from  things  I’ve  posted 
directly  on  the  Web  than  from  anything  I’ve  ever  published.” 

This  trend  won’t  necessarily  be  limited  to  the  law.  There’s  no  rea¬ 
son  to  think  that  the  same  concept  at  work  here — sharing  origi¬ 
nal  thought  over  the  Internet — can’t  apply  to  engineers,  software 
designers,  business  theorists  and  even  vertical  industry  CIOs. 


ASSE  T  MANAGEMENT 

Hip-Hugging  IT 

LOOKING  TO  SHED  a  few  pounds?  Forget  the  ThighMaster, 
HealthRider,  Ab  Roller  and  even  Jack  Freeweather’s  eight- 
minute  workout.  The  wackiest  invention  in  personal  fitness,  the 
e-Body  Rejuvenator,  will  help  you  lose  the  love  handles  and  get 
in  touch  with  your  inner  child  at  the  same  time. 

Made  in  Taiwan  by  Toptell  Technology  International,  the  e- 
Body  Rejuvenator  is  a  high-tech  hula  hoop.  While  you  swish 


your  hips  to  keep  the  hoop  aloft,  a  liquid  crystal  display  tracks 
how  many  calories  you  burn,  your  speed  and  the  number  of 
reps  you’ve  done.  It  also  contains  a  microprocessor  that  allows 
you  to  program  your  workout  by  entering  your  weight  and 
girth.  A  voice  recording  cheers  you  on,  updating  you  on  the 
length  of  your  workout  and  challenging  you  to  beat  your 
record.  But  it  also  jeers  when  you  cut  a  workout  short,  so  stay 
on  your  feet! 

The  e-Body  Rejuvenator  sells  for  around  $50  at  sporting 
goods  stores  and  on  television  shopping  networks.  The  adult- 
size  hoop  comes  in  light  green,  and  the  kids'  size  comes  in 
pink.  For  more  information,  visit  www.toptell.com.tw. 

-Meridith  Levinson 
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That  placed  the  Order 

That  went  through  the  Dealer 

That  notified  Contracts 

That  alerted  Manufacturing 

That  checked  with  Accounting 

That  contacted  Shipping 

That  sent  the  Delivery 

That  sealed  the  Process 

That  lives  in  the  Integration  Software 

That  we  Built. 


More  and  more  Global  2000  companies  have  discovered  that 
we  don’t  just  connect  applications — we  automate  their  business 
processes.  To  get  the  full  story,  visit  www.crossworlds.com 
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On  the 
Move 


Compiled  by 
Lauren  Capotosto 


Uphill  Climb  at  Virginia  DOT 


BERNARD  HILL  JR.  has  a  rocky  road 
ahead  of  him.  As  the  first  CIO  of  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Transportation 
(DOT),  he  is  charged  with  revolutioniz¬ 
ing  the  agency’s  suffering  IT  department. 
“There’s  no  continuity  in  terms  of  data¬ 
bases,  computing  platforms,  programming 
languages  or  security,”  says  Hill,  who  just 
left  a  job  as  CIO  for  the  Virginia  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Corrections.  “Data  isn’t  integrated, 


and  it  doesn’t  meet  department  needs.” 

That  lack  of  integration  makes  report¬ 
ing  data  to  the  federal  government — the 
basis  of  funding — a  monumental  task 
each  year.  “We  have  to  report  data  on 
numerous  aspects  of  the  highway  system, 
but  right  now,  information  ends  up  com¬ 
ing  from  different  systems.  There’s  some 
on  PCs  and  mainframe  and  Unix  sys¬ 
tems,”  says  Hill.  With  150  IT  staffers  and 


a  $45  million  annual  IT  budget,  Hill  plans 
to  make  continuity  and  integration  his  top 
priorities. 

Why  would  anyone  want  to  join  such 
a  tech-challenged  environment? 

“I  love  torture,”  Hill  says,  half-jokingly. 
He  also  loves  that  Virginia’s  DOT,  formerly 
managed  by  two  division  directors,  makes 
greater  use  of  technology  than  the  com¬ 
monwealth’s  Department  of  Corrections. 
But  just  because  the  DOT  sees  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  technology  doesn’t  mean  it  always 
makes  the  right  IT  decisions.  Just  eight 
days  into  his  term,  Hill  halted  some  of  the 
agency’s  IT  efforts  in  order  to  implement 
his  proposed  ERP  system. 

To  overhaul  the  IT  systems  successfully, 
Hill  will  adhere  to  some  philosophies  he 
adopted  at  the  Department  of  Corrections. 
“We  will  engage  systems  integrators  for 
three-  to  six-month  time  periods  in  imple¬ 
menting  components  in  ERP  systems,” 
says  Hill.  “When  they  are  successful  at 
implementing  the  component,  we’ll  pay 
them.  We  did  this  at  the  Department  of 
Corrections,  and  the  state  adopted  that  as 
a  state  model.” 


Player  s  Guide 

John  M.  Coyle  mwi  Vanion 

The  former  vice  president  of  enterprise  development  at  Rhythms  NetConnections,  Coyle  has  become  CIO  at 
Vanion,  an  integrated  communications  provider  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Coyle  is  responsible  for  providing 
organizational  and  technical  leadership,  and  for  establishing  corporatewide  strategy. 

Evon  Jones  . . wjEBi  The  Dial  Corp. 

Jones  joins  as  senior  vice  president  and  CIO  of  this  Scottsdale,  Ariz.-based  consumer  products  manufacturer. 
Formerly  senior  vice  president  and  CIO  of  America  West  Holdings,  Jones  is  expected  to  provide  organizational 
and  technical  leadership,  and  to  establish  corporatewide  strategy,  policies  and  standards  for  the  use  of  IT. 

Dave  Liddle  — ^  ••••••  •  .-■»•• ....... Tommy  Bahama 

Formerly  a  member  of  the  information  services  management  team  at  Lands’  End,  Liddle  has  been  named  the 
first-ever  CIO  at  Tommy  Bahama,  a  retailer  of  clothes,  accessories  and  home  furnishings  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  City  and  Seattle.  In  this  newly  created  position,  Liddle  will  be  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  technol¬ 
ogy  development  and  applications  integration. 

Dan  Pitefeski  Metris  Cos. 

As  the  new  senior  vice  president  and  CIO  of  the  Minnetonka,  Minn.-based  credit  card  issuer,  Piteleski,  former  vice 
president  and  CIO  at  H.B.  Fuller,  is  charged  with  expanding  Metris’s  existing  IT  infrastructure. 

Josephine  Young  NuVox  Communications 

The  former  CIO  and  senior  vice  president  of  Digital  Access,  Young  has  become  senior  vice  president  and  CIO 
of  the  Chesterfield,  Mo.-based  communications  and  applications  service  provider.  Young  will  be  responsible  for 
the  oversight  and  leadership  of  information  technology  for  the  entire  company 
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Get  your  hands  on  twenty  gigs. 

Literally. 
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P  TO  20GB  OF  REMOVABLE  STORAGE. 


It’s  fast  (up  to  15MB  per  second  with  FireWire  ). 
It’s  portable  (take  it  between  home  and  work). 
It’s  spacious  (can  back  up  an  entire  hard  drive). 
It’s  flexible  (USB  and  FireWire compatible). 

It's  Peerless. 


Copyright  ©2001  Iomega  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 

Toll  Free  1-866-664-1480 


WWW.IOMEGA.COM 
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With  Peerless,  you  can  back  up  an  entire  computer  on  a 
single  disk.  It’s  powerful  enough  to  store  all  your  files,  fast 
enough  to  run  applications  straight  from  the  drive,  and 
versatile  enough  to  go  anywhere  you  do.  The  system  also 
comes  with  migration,  backup,  synchronization,  video 
editing,  and  music  management  software. 


Basically,  Peerless  offers  all  the  space  you  need  in  one 
incredible,  compact  drive.  It’s  the  next  big  thing  in 
removable  digital  storage.  Would  you  expect  anything 
less  from  Iomega? 

Complete  system  (includes  base,  1  disk, 
software,  cables,  interface  module,  power 
supply  and  protective  case  for  disk): 

$359-95~ioGB 
$399-95— 20GB 

Available  separately: 

10GB  Disks— $159.95 

20GB  Disks— $199.95 
USB  interface  module— $69.95 
FireWire®  interface  module— $89.95 
Base  station  and  interface  module 
of  your  choice— $249.95 


The  company  that  practically  invented 
removable  digital  storage  has  done 


it  again— in  a  very  big  way. 


Introducing  Peerless1, "  the  groundbreaking  storage  solution  from 
Iomega®.  This  sleek  magnetic  drive  is  super-fast,  with  transfer  rates 
up  to  15  MB/sec  (with  FireWire®).  Compact  and  portable,  the  disk 
slides  into  a  base  station  only  slightly  larger  than  the  disk  itself.  In 
fact,  the  whole  system  fits  in  the  palm  of  your  hand.  And  Peerless  is 
the  first,  true  high-capacity  removable  storage  medium  with 
cartridges  available  in  10  or  20  Gigabyte  configurations.  That's  right. 

Gigabytes.  Adding  extra  space  has  never  been  easier. 


Peerless  offers  modular  interchangeable  connectivity,  so  you 
can  switch  between  FireWire®  and  USB  computer  interfaces.  And 
Peerless  is  tough.  A  built-in  shock-absorption  system  protects 
against  drops  up  to  30  inches— just  in  case.  Plus,  it  features 
an  exclusive  design  that  keeps  the  read/write  heads  secure 
from  crashes  and  sealed  away  from  dust  and  other 
contamination. 


Peerless'”  is  compact  (the  entire  drive 
fits  in  your  hand),  and  tough,  with 
built-in  shock  absorbers. 


Peerless  offers  interchangeable  10GB 
or  20GB  disks— there’s  always 
room  to  grow. 


Read/write  heads  are  integrated  into 
each  fully  sealed  Peerless  disk, 
drastically  reducing  the 
risk  of  contamination. 


With  its  high  transfer  rate,  Peerless 
is  fast  enough  to  run  programs 
directly  from  its  drive. 


The  Peerless  drive  supports  modular 
connectivity— you  can  switch  between 
FireWire5  and  USB  interfaces. 


Zip®  Family  of  Products 

•  Over  42  million  drives  sold  worldwide 

•  Easy,  reliable  way  to  manage,  share 
and  protect  your  data 

•  Zip  disks  are  durable  and  secure 

•  Available  in  USB,  parallel  port,  SCSI,  internal 
ATAPI  and  notebook  versions 

•  QuikSync™  2  software  30-day  free  trial 
included  with  the  purchase  of  any  Zip^drive. 


$149.95’ 


•  Only  9  ounces  and 
no  power  cord 
needed 

•  One  250  MB  disk  = 

170  floppies  and  no  formatting  required 

•  Works  with  all  100MB  and  250MB  Zip  disks 

Order  now  and  get  $30  instant  savings!** 


ZIP8  250MB  USB-Powered  Drive 


Upgrade  your  floppy  - 
one  100MB  disk 
=  70  floppy  disks 

•  Easy  to  connect  USB 
cable— no  rebooting  required 

•  Portable  between  work  or  school  and  home 

Order  now  and  get  $20  instant  savings!** 


ZIP8 100MB  USB  Drive 


Great  looks,  high 
performance  (4x4x6) 


•  Fast,  effective 
network  storage 
expansion 


•  Add  up  to  320GB  of  space  at  a  time 

•  Supports  Windows/UNIX/Novell/Mac/Linux 

•  160GB/320GB 


Perfect  tor  creating  music  cus 
and  storing  photos 
Hot  swappable  and  easy  to  set  up 
(FireWire™  available) 

Save  $50  in  mail-in  savings!** 


•  World’s  Smallest  Hard 
Drive— 1GB  also  available 

•  Affordable  storage  for 
portable  digital  devices 

•  Included  PC  Card  adapter 
expands  laptop  storage 


Predator"  700MB  CD-RW  USB 


Microdrive"  340MB 


DataSafe  Network  Attached  Storage 


Displays  digital  photos  on  TV 

Lets  you  edit  pictures  /  if 

easily  without  a  computer  " 

Copies  CompactFlash™, 

SmartMedia™  and  Microdrive™  media  to 

inexpensive  Zip®  disks 

Also  a  great  presentation  tool 

Save  $50  in  mail-in  savings!** 


MP3  and  WMA  compatible 
Up  to  80  minutes  of 
music  on  inexpensive 
PocketZip™  disks 
12-hour  rechargeable 
battery,  anti-skip  design 


FotoShow  Digital  Image  Center 


HipZip-  Digital  Audio  Player 


Automatic  backup  software 


$39-95 


•  Copies  saved  files  so  you  don’t  have  to 

•  Compatible  with  all  Iomega  drives 

•  The  latest  version  of  our  easy-to-use,  convenient  backup  software 

•  Ultimate  protection  against  data  toss  caused  by  computer  viruses, 
crashes  and  human  error 

•  Flexible  user  preferences 

QuikSync"  2  software  30-day  free  trial  is  now  included 
with  the  purchase  of  any  Zip9  drive. 
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QuikSync "3  Automatic  Backup  Software 


To  get  special  offers, 
purchase  products 
directly  or  find  a 
dealer  near  you, 
visit  www.iomega.com 
or  call  toll  free 

1-866-664-1480 

refer  to  offer  code:  cioi 


iomega* 


Without  a  doubt" 


‘Price  reflects  current  savings  offer. 

“Zip  drive  and  FotoShow  offers  good  from  July  1,  2001-September  1,  2001.  Predator  offer  good  from  July  1,  2001-September  29,  2001. 


Toll  Free  1-866-664-14  8  0  www.i  o  me  ga.com 
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Without  a  doubt 
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Media  Solutions 


QuikSync'2 

$19-95 

(PC/Mac) 

QuikSync'3 

$39-95 

(PC/ Mac) 


available 

7/15/oa 


Automatic 
Back  up 
Software 
Compatible 
with  all 
Iomega 
Drives 
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Drive 

Solutions 


SmartMedia'"  CompactFlash™  PocketZip™ 


PC/ Mac  Drives 

(Disks  sold  separately) 
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Pocket  Zip 

$99-95* 


HipZip* 

$199-95 


Zip®ioo 

$79-95** 


Zip®250 

$149-95* 


Zip®250 

Bay  Tray 

$229.95 


FotoShow 

$199.95*** 


Predator” 

CD-RW 

$199.95*** 


Microdrive 

PC  Card 

$249-95* 


Jaz2GB 

$349-95 


M-  * 


Peerless” 

$249-95* 


DataSafe1 


Operating  Enviroments 
MS  ' UNIX/ Novell /Mac /Linux 


$3299.95  (160GB) 

$4999-95  (320GB) 


Dual-10/100  Ethernet 
UPS 

Ultra  160  SCSI 


Gigabit  Ethernet 
(320GB) 


16MB 

$39-95 

32MB 

$59-95 

64MB 

$99-95 

128MB 

$199-95 


40MB 
$9-99**  I  $9-95 


not 

available 

from 

Iomega) 


Microdrive"' 

Jazs 

Peerless™ 

340MB 

lGB 

10GB 

$249-95 

$8995 

$159-95 

lGB 

2GB 

20GB 

$499-95 

$99-95 

$199-95 

R 

f 

40MB  capacity 
o.6MB/second 

40MB 


Up  to  100MB  capacity 
Up  to  l.^MB/second 

100MB 


Up  to  250MB  capacity 
Up  to  2.4MB/second 


H  W 


100MB  250MB 


Capacity 

Speed 


Up  to  250MB  capacity  ^ 
Up  to  2.4MB/second 

100MB 


250MB 


Up  to  250MB  capacity 
Up  to  o.sMB/second 

fRead  only 


700MB  capacity 
Up  to  i.2MB/second  (write  speed) 


700MB 


Up  to  1GB  capacity  gQ  gQ 

In  to  7.cMB/«;pcond 


New  Up  to  7.5MB/second 


340MB  lGB 


Up  to  2GB  capacity 
Up  to  8.oMB/second 

m 

W 

lGB 

2GB 

Up  to  20GB  capacity 
NeW  UptoisMB/second 


10GB  20GB 


Up  to  320GB  capacity 
N  e  W  Up  to  lGb/second  ethernet  speeds 


-Some  drive  models  priced  higher. 

—When  purchased  in  quantity. 

—Price  reflects  current  savings  offer. 

Zip  drive  and  FotoShow  offers  good  from  July  1,  2001-September  1, 2001. 
Predator  offer  good  from  July  l,  2001-September  29, 2001. 


To  find  a  dealer  near  you  or  to  purchase  products  directly, 
visit  iomega.com  or  call  toll  free  1-866-664-1480 
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Business  Evolving  in  the  Information  Age 
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How  Two  Brothers 


Turned  The  Family  Business 
On  Its  Head  PAGE  116. 


PAGE  110 

You  can  go 
home  again! 

Return  of 
the  prodigal 
dotcommies 

PAGt  12-1 


You  asked  arm  to  help  educate  senior  management  on  the  business  value  of  technology. 

We  heard  you.  And  we’re  pleased  to  announce  Darwin. 


Darwin  is  the  first  magazine,  written,  edited  and 
calibrated  for  business  executives.  Every  issue 
demystifies  technology  for  non-technology  executives 
and  helps  them  understand,  identify  and  support 
technology  options  to  achieve  your  organizational  goals. 

Darwin  covers  all  the  technologies  executives  need 
to  know,  not  just  the  Internet.  From  application  software 
to  ASPs,  from  encryption  to  ERP,  hardware  to  hosting, 


VPNs  to  vendor  relations  —  everything  it  takes  to  use 
technology  to  solve  business  challenges. 


Darwin  is  FREE  to  qualified 
non -technology  executives.  Tell  your  team 
to  apply  for  a  Free  Subscription  at 

www.darwinmag.com/subscribe 
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Manage  to  grab  a  sandwich. 


Manage  Web  servers 


Manage  central  database. 


Manage  e-commerce  site. 


Manage  staff  time 


Manage  network  additions. 


Manage  extranet  servers. 


We’ve  made  the  Windows  2000  platform  more  manageable  than  ever.  For  obvious  reasons. 
Clearly,  you  have  a  lot  on  your  mind  these  days.  But  now  there’s  help:  Microsoft®  Windows®  2000-based  management 
solutions  are  designed  to  simplify  your  workload.  Companies  such  as  Data  Return,  Eaton  Corporation,  and  Northrop  Grumman 
Corporation,  working  with  service  partners  such  as  Compaq,  are  using  these  solutions  today.  As  a  result,  they’re  realizing 
reduced  IT  management  costs,  higher  profitability,  and  increased  customer  satisfaction.  For  more  information  on  how  to 
better  manage  your  Windows-based  infrastructure,  visit  microsoft.com/business  Software  for  the  Agile  Business. 

\ 


©  2001  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft,  Active  Directory,  and  Windows  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  The  names  of  actual  companies  and  products  mentioned  herein 
be  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


Manage  legacy  desktops. 


Manage  the  bottom  line. 


Manage  my  manager. 


Manage  new  desktops. 


Manage  costs. 


Manage  remote  users 


Active  Directory™  service  and  Group  Policy  features  in  the  Windows  2000  Server  Family  simplify 
management,  strengthen  security,  and  extend  interoperability  across  both  users  and  devices. 


Application  Center  2000  provides  integrated  tools  for  deployment,  management,  and  monitoring  of 
Web  applications,  making  the  management  of  Web  server  farms  as  simple  as  managing  a  single  server. 

Microsoft  Operations  Manager  2000  provides  an  enterprise-class  event-management  and  performance- 
management  tool  for  the  Windows  2000  Server  Family  and  Microsoft  .NET  Enterprise  Servers. 

Systems  Management  Server  2.0  provides  comprehensive  hardware  and  software  inventory,  enterprise 
software  distribution,  remote  control,  and  software  metering  for  Windows-based  desktops  and  servers. 


Total  Leadership 
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Time  to 
Create  a  CXO 

Coalition 

To  lead  successfully,  CIOs  must  join  forces 
with  other  "0”s  in  the  corporation 

BY  PATRICIA  WALLINGTON 

TECHNOLOGY’S  PERVASIVENESS  IN  the  corporate  landscape  is  unpar¬ 
alleled:  It  is  a  huge  consumer  of  resources,  both  people  and 
capital;  it  is  the  operational  platform  that  drives  the  day-to- 
day  business;  and  it  holds  the  opportunities  for  the  future.  Thus, 
technology  is  inextricably  linked  to  both  the  current  and  future 
success  of  most  companies.  As  a  result,  technology  leadership 
is  merging  with  strategic  and  financial  leadership,  and  the  roles 
of  the  CEO,  COO,  CIO  and  CFO — among  others — are  being 
called  into  a  partnership  for  the  future.  It’s  known  as  a  CXO 
partnership,  and  it  requires  new  skills  in  today’s  leaders. 

What  is  a  CXO  partnership?  First,  understand  that  it  is  not 
about  organizational  structure.  The  CXO  partnership  is  an 
informal  one — a  coalition  and  community  of  interest.  It  is  built 
on  relationships,  trust,  knowledge  and  the  need  to  integrate 
that  knowledge  to  optimize  decision  making  in  your  company. 

Which  “0”s  should  participate  in  the  CXO  coalition?  That 
depends.  There  are  so  many  today:  In  addition  to  the  well-worn 
CEO,  CFO  and  COO,  we  now  have  CTOs  (technology), 
CMOs  (marketing),  CCOs  (customer  advocate),  CKOs  (knowl¬ 
edge),  CIOs  (investment)  and  CIOs  (information),  just  to  name 
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a  few.  It  would  be  easy  to  get  so  hung  up  on  the  inclusion  and 
exclusion  decisions  that  you  lose  focus  on  what  your  objective 
really  is.  This  is  a  flexible  model.  The  nature  of  your  business 
will  drive  the  membership  of  the  partnership.  It  can  even  vary 
depending  on  the  decision.  The  CXO  partnership  is  really  just 
a  blanket  term  for  a  collaborative  form  of  leadership. 

Here’s  an  example.  Xerox’s  outsourcing  strategy  started 
with  a  proposal  from  me  (then  CIO)  to  the  division  presidents. 
They  recognized  the  strategic  effect  of  this  decision  and  rec¬ 
ommended  I  move  it  to  the  CEO  level.  The  CFO  and  CEO 
provided  valuable  support,  counsel,  perspective  and  direction  as 
we  tangled  with  the  myriad  issues  inherent  in  this  decision.  We 
treated  it  the  way  you  would  a  $2  billion  to  $3  billion  acquisi¬ 
tion  or  divestiture.  The  presidents  provided  us  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  influences  on  business  and  customers.  As  the 
moment  of  decision  neared,  the  CEO  and  CFO  met  with  their 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  GEOFF  SMITH 


Smart  Choice. 


AIT1  Advantage  Drive. 


For  information  regarding  a  FREE  trial  offer — 
call  1-800-447-1345. 


AIT  is  smart  technology  that  grows  with  your  business. 
And  the  AIT1  tape  drive  is  a  great  way  to  get  started.  For  DDS 
and  other  tape  users  who  are  outgrowing  their  format’s  capacity, 
the  new  AIT1  tape  drive  is  a  smart  choice.  It  delivers  powerful 
AIT  advantages  now  at  a  more  affordable  price: 

•  SUPER  CAPACITY  (90GB  maximum  compressed) 

•  RAPID  SUSTAINED  DATA  TRANSFER  (lOMB/s  compressed) 

•  FAST  FILE  ACCESS  (<27  seconds,  average) 

Beyond  capacity  and  speed,  Sony’s  AIT  drives  and  media  are 
co-engineered  to  deliver  value  and  reliability.  And  the  latest 
generations  of  the  AIT  family,  like  AIT-2  and  AIT-3,  offer  an  ideal 
upgrade  path  as  your  business  grows. 

To  learn  more  about  the  AIT1  tape  drive— and  the  complete 
family  of  AIT  products — visit  our  Web  site  at  www.aittape.com 


AIT.  Intelligently  engineered. 


A  Advanced 

“i9ent  SONY 


©2001  Sony  Electronics  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Reproduction  in  whole  or  in  part  without  Sony’s  prior  written  permission  is  prohibited.  Features  and  specifications  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Sony,  Advanced  Intelligent  Tape  and  the  AIT  logo  are  trademarks  of  Sony. 


Total  Leadership 


counterparts  from  the  bidding  companies. 

My  favorite  story  from  that  period  involves  asking  the  exec¬ 
utives  to  resist  vendor  attempts  to  bypass  the  selection  process. 
We  had  such  great  cooperation  that  I  received  a  phone  call  from 
one  of  the  executives  requesting  permission  to  have  dinner 
with  a  friend  from  one  of  the  bidding  companies.  The  execu¬ 
tive  gave  me  three  options:  a)  decline,  b)  accept  and  invite  me 
along,  or  c)  accept  and  then  take  along  a  list  of  our  issues. 
Can’t  ask  for  better  than  that! 

The  outsourcing  decision  was  a  joint  effort  based  on  a  col¬ 
laborative  process  that  integrated  multiple  factors:  effects  on 


Be  attuned  to  those  who  are  withdrawn 
from  the  process  and  work  to  draw  them 


customers,  employee  considerations,  technology  support  capa¬ 
bility,  potential  partnership  benefits  and  financial  rewards.  No 
one  called  us  a  CXO  partnership,  but  that  was  what  it  was. 

Build  It  Right 

What  can  you  do  if  you  are  not  already  in  such  an  environ¬ 
ment?  A  CXO  partnership  won’t  come  knocking  on  your  door, 
so  you’ll  need  to  create  it  yourself.  Often  you  can  build  it 
around  a  significant  event  that  warrants  the  active  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  CEO  or  an  ongoing  process  like  investment  priori¬ 
tization.  As  you  get  going,  make  sure  you 
Invite  the  willing.  It  isn’t  as  important  to  have  an  ideal  mix  of 
participants  as  it  is  to  start  the  collaboration;  so  engage  those 
you  are  able  to  reach.  Success  will  increase  the  participation. 
Facilitate  and  integrate.  Your  role  is  to  bring  people  together  to 
start  the  dialogue  and  bring  information  together  to  reach  the 
decision. 

Think  big.  Although  you  bring  technology  knowledge  to  the 
table,  it  is  the  executive  thought  process  that  must  prevail.  At 
Xerox  we  referred  to  that  as  “wearing  your  corporate  hat.” 
Once,  we  even  distributed  hats  with  a  big  red  X  on  them. 

Stay  together.  Collaboration  is  the  desired  mode,  whether  in 
joint  problem  solving  or  conflict  resolution.  This  requires  open 
and  direct  communication  and  explicit  sharing  of  knowledge. 
For  example,  always  make  sure  your  CFO  knows  your  num¬ 
bers  and  the  story  behind  them,  formally  or  informally.  This 
is  almost  a  prerequisite  for  an  open-minded  setting. 

Perform  a  balancing  act.  Balance  advocacy  for  your  own  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  understanding  of  others’  perceptions  and  inter¬ 
ests.  At  Xerox,  it  would  have  been  easier  to  strike  a  deal  with 
only  financial  considerations,  but  we  had  our  employees’  inter¬ 
ests  to  consider  as  well  as  our  customers’.  Balancing  those 
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seemingly  competing  objectives  was  important  to  our  success. 
Set  shared  goals.  Jointly  develop  objective  metrics  or  milestones. 
This  will  help  develop  shared  ownership  of  the  outcome. 

Avoid  Potential  Pitfalls 

A  CXO  partnership  can  be  a  powerful  way  to  get  things  done. 
As  with  any  group  effort,  however,  it’s  important  to  anticipate 
and  avert  potential  problems  by  making  sure  you 
Involve  everyone.  A  collaborative  environment  involves  power 
sharing.  For  some  this  feels  like  a  loss  of  control,  with  all  the 
attendant  concerns.  Be  attuned  to  those  who  are  withdrawn 
from  the  process  and  work  to  draw  them  in. 
Without  them  something  will  be  lost. 

Stay  focused.  While  espousing  a  collaborative 
.  intent,  some  participants  may  still  exhibit  parochial 

in.  or  defensive  postures.  This  may  be  especially  true 

as  you  get  closer  to  reaching  a  decision.  Don’t  let 
this  derail  your  effort.  Try  to  elicit  the  basic  con¬ 
cern  and  strive  for  a  solution  that  accommodates  it. 

Think  beyond  IT.  The  best  IT  answer  is  not  always  the  right 
one  for  the  company.  There  will  be  times  when  you  feel  that 
the  best  technology  direction  has  not  been  pursued.  In  such 
cases  letting  go  is  a  strength,  not  a  weakness — provided  you 
have  openly  shared  the  necessary  information  and  everyone 
understands  the  implications.  It  is  through  integrating  the  per¬ 
spectives  that  the  truly  best  answer  is  realized.  Not  best  for  tech¬ 
nology,  not  best  for  finance,  not  best  for  a  single  function  or 
business  but  the  right  mix  of  those  components. 

Reap  the  Rewards 

The  outcome  of  a  successful  collaboration  is  a  shared  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  results.  At  Xerox,  the  intense  involvement  of  the  sen¬ 
ior  executives  ensured  the  shared  ownership  of  the  outsourc¬ 
ing  decision.  Thus,  even  when  we  hit  some  rough  spots,  there 
was  no  finger-pointing.  We  avoided  the  classic  shared-risk  for¬ 
mula,  “If  it  works,  it’s  mine;  if  it  fails,  it’s  yours.” 

Meanwhile,  your  personal  growth  will  soar.  Your  under¬ 
standing  of  the  business,  the  breadth  of  your  thinking,  and 
your  ability  to  balance  the  hard  and  soft  skills  will  be  well 
honed  in  this  collaborative  adventure. 

Good  luck!  BE! 


What  techniques  have  you  used  to  make  a  successful  CXO  coalition?  Let  us 
know  at  leadership@cio.com.  Before  retiring  in  1999,  Patricia  Wallington 
was  corporate  vice  president  and  CIO  at  Xerox  Corp.  In 
1997,  Wallington,  now  president  of  CIO  Associates  based 
in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  was  inducted  into  the  Women  in 
Science  and  Technology  Hall  of  Fame  and  named  by 
CIO  one  of  the  12  most  influential  IT  executives  of  the 
decade. 
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Get  more  for  your  money  with  the  new  SuperStack®  3  Switch  4400. 

There’s  a  recession  ahead.  There  isn’t  a  recession  ahead.  It’s  time  to  consolidate.  It’s  time  to  expand.  When  the  future  is  this  uncertain,  you  want  to 
make  sure  the  decisions  you  make  now  won’t  come  back  to  haunt  you.  That’s  why  buying  the  new  SuperStack  3  Switch  4400  from  3Com®  makes 
such  sense.  It  offers  industry-leading  features  like  Layer  4  traffic  prioritization,  resilient  stacking,  Gigabit  Ethernet  uplinks,  a  lifetime  warranty  and 
free  3Com®  Network  Supervisor  software*  So  you  get  a  feature-rich  solution  plus  future-proof  reliability,  all  for  an  affordable  price. 

For  more  information  about  the  SuperStack  3  Switch  4400  and  trade-up  opportunities,  talk  to  your  3Com  reseller  today  or  visit 
www.3com.com/more_superstack 
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VisionTek  CIO  Ann  Marie 


Pilot  Network  Services  customers  had  to  scramble 
They  soon  learned  that  outsourcing  security  is  a 

N  APRIL  25,  PILOT  NETWORK  SERVICES  WENT  out 

of  business,  abandoning  200  customers  that  relied 
on  them  for  something  rather  important:  SECURITY. 
There  had  long  been  signs  of  Pilot’s  distress. 
Customers  had  recently  reported  spotty  service  from 
the  managed  security  company.  Pilot’s  stock,  once  at 
$50,  had  plummeted  to  21  cents  per  share,  and  Nasdaq  delisted  it. 

Yet  this  was  not  some  high-flying  dotcom  that  appeared  one  day, 
took  some  easy  venture  capital,  then  vanished.  Pilot  was  an  estab¬ 
lished,  8-year-old  vendor  with  400  employees  and,  by  most 
accounts,  superior  security  technology  and  practices.  Its  customers 
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Neil  Hennessy,  VP  of  IT 
engineering  for  PeopleSoft, 
learned  about  Pilot’s 
collapse  during  a  meeting  with 
a  Pilot  rep  who  said  he  was 
being  fired  that  day. 


i  wm 


when  the  managed  security  company  suddenly  went  under, 
lot  more  complicated  than  they  thought.  BY  SCOTT  BERINATO 


included  PeopleSoft,  VisionTek,  The  Washington  Post  Co.  and  sev¬ 
eral  large  health-care  institutions  and  banks. 

Despite  all  that,  the  end  came  quickly.  Pilot  employees  received 
four  e-mails  in  rapid  succession.  The  first  said  the  phones  would  be 
disconnected.  The  second  added  that  pagers  and  mobiles  would  be 
taken  away.  The  third  said  the  CFO  had  resigned.  And  for 
anyone  who  couldn’t  see  the  elephant— not  just  in  the  room  but 
squirting  river  water  in  their  faces— the  last  e-mail  said,  “At  4:30 
p.m.,  you’re  fired.” 

Pilot  did  keep  a  skeleton  crew  to  manage  customers’  security 
through  the  data  lines.  Responding  to  desperate  pleas  from  Pilot 
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See  how  failure  of  a  managed 
security  services  company 
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customers,  AT&T  suspended  the  order  and 
kept  Pilot’s  operations  center  connected, 
even  though  it  wasn’t  getting  paid. 

With  no  one  watching  their  networks  and 
an  outage  threatening  at  any  moment,  Pilot 
customers  felt  naked.  They  were  suddenly 
wide  open  to  hackers  and  viruses.  Because 
some  companies  routed  office-to-office  traf¬ 
fic  through  Pilot,  they  were  at  risk  of  losing 
secure  virtual  private  network  (VPN)  con¬ 
nections  and  remote  access.  Pilot  had  hosted 
entire  Web  networks  for  other  companies, 
making  them  even  more  vulnerable  to  a 
complete  meltdown. 

One  such  company,  Providian  Financial, 
was  so  distressed  that  it  sent  several  IT 
staffers  to  man  Pilot’s  operations  center. 
That  probably  frightened  Pilot’s  other  bank¬ 
ing  customers,  none  of  whom  were  expect¬ 
ing  a  competitive  financial  institution  to 
have  access  to  their  network  security. 

While  it’s  perhaps  the  most  dire  example 
of  failure  in  the  slowing  economy,  Pilot’s 
breakdown  is  not  an  aberration.  Other 
managed  security  companies  are  hurting 
too.  The  Salinas  Group  had  already  folded. 
Exodus  endured  an  atrocious  first  quarter  in 
which  CEO  Ellen  Hancock  said  everything 
was  on  track  “except  revenue.”  Recently, 
Exodus  and  another  managed  security  com¬ 
pany,  Counterpane,  announced  that  they 
are  joining  forces  for  efficiencies  of  scale. 
MyCIO.com,  once  independently  operated, 
was  folded  back  into  its  parent  company, 
McAfee.  Two  other  managed  service  bou¬ 
tiques,  Vigilante  and  Networks  Vigilance, 
have  merged.  “Spending  has  tapered,”  says 
Bruce  Murphy,  CEO  of  Vigilinx,  another 
managed  security  company.  “A  billion  dol¬ 
lars  in  equity  just  dried  up.” 

In  a  matter  of  days,  the  managed  security 
services  option  turned  into  a  frightening 
one  for  CIOs.  Until  now,  outsourcing  secu¬ 
rity  management  to  a  boutique  company 
like  Pilot  seemed  the  best  way  to  go  for 
two  reasons:  One,  that’s  where  the  most 
cutting-edge  security  expertise  had  mi¬ 
grated,  and  two,  doing  security  in-house 
was  considered  too  expensive  and  difficult 
for  most  companies.  But  in  the  wake  of  the 
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Pilot  disaster,  many  CIOs  are  reevaluating 
two  alternatives:  outsourcing  their  security 
needs  to  a  large,  general  services  company 
such  as  IBM  Global  Services,  or  taking  care 
of  them  in-house. 

The  problem  is  that  none  of  the  three 
available  options  is  the  clear  winner.  Each 
carries  significant  risk,  and  former  Pilot  cus¬ 
tomers  are  trying  them  all.  But  all  of  them 
agree  on  one  point.  Outsourcing  security  is 
more  work  than  just  writing  a  check  every 
month.  It’s  a  full-time  job  that  requires  in- 
house  resources.  Treating  it  as  any  less — 


and  many  do — is  playing  Russian  roulette 
with  the  entire  enterprise. 

SMALL  IS  BETTER? 

ONE  WEEK  AFTER  THE  IMPLOSION. 

Pilot  filed  Chapter  7  in  Oak¬ 
land  Bankruptcy  Court.  Its 
website,  The  Pilot.net,  made 
no  mention  of  the  company’s 
troubles.  In  fact,  the  site  looked  exactly  the 
same  as  it  had  before  the  collapse.  It  had  an 
eerie  feel,  like  some  Western  ghost  town. 
Pilot’s  outage  couldn’t  have  come  at  a 


As  soon  as  Ann  Marie  Durso  heard  about 
Pilot,  she  and  her  network  manager,  Mike 
Brown,  went  from  office  to  office  briefing 
VisionTek’s  executives,  one  at  a  time, 
on  what  the  collapse  meant 
to  the  graphics  card  company. 
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The  day  AT&T  cut  the  circuits 
to  Pilot,  VisionTek’s  Mike 
Brown  boxed  up  his  servers 
and  drove  them  to  their 
temporary  home  at  another 
provider’s  shop. 


ask,  Are  they  still  growing?  Can  they  han¬ 
dle  scale?  Are  they  keeping  their  skills  up?” 

As  soon  as  Durso  heard  about  Pilot,  she 
and  her  network  manager,  Mike  Brown, 
went  from  office  to  office  briefing  Vision¬ 
Tek’s  executives,  one  at  a  time,  on  what  the 
collapse  meant  to  the  company. 

“It  wasn’t  pleasant,”  Durso  recalls  about 
the  experience  of  having  to  break  the  news 
to  the  CEO,  the  CFO  and  the  controller. 
Interviewed  by  CIO  the  day  Pilot  filed  for 
Chapter  7,  Durso  was  still  frayed.  “But 
we’re  doing  the  right  things.  We  had  a  full 
contingency  in  place  in  two  days,”  she  says. 

The  contingency  went  something  like  this: 
First,  get  the  executive  staff’s  permission  to 
move  forward  on  choosing  alternative  secu¬ 
rity  providers.  Second,  create  a  worst-case 
plan.  For  VisionTek,  this  meant  Brown  put 
his  pager  on  and  never  took  it  off. 

Worst  case,  if  AT&T  cut  the  network 
connections  to  Pilot,  Brown  would  be 
paged.  He’d  box  up  his  servers  and  drive 
them  from  Gurnee  to  downtown  Chicago, 
where  an  alternative  provider  had  offered 
space  and  dial-up  connections  until 
VisionTek  could  find  a  full-time  provider. 

Next,  VisionTek  brought  in  two  ex-Pilot 
engineers  as  contract  consultants  because 
they  knew  Durso’s  security  better  than  she 
did.  In  fact,  the  day  after  Pilot  went  down, 
VisionTek  wasn’t  sure  of  its  security  status 
because  it  had,  over  time,  become  Pilot’s 
responsibility  to  manage. 

Together,  the  Pilot  engineers  and  Durso 
figured  out  where  they  stood  and  got  the 
network  to  a  point  where  “we  were  at  least 
able  to  limp  along,”  she  says.  With  security 
patched  together,  Durso,  Brown  and  the 
consultants  turned  their  attention  to  evalu¬ 
ating  other  security  vendors.  Ironically,  she 
wants  a  partner  similar  to  Pilot  in  scope  and 
methodology.  Durso  liked  Pilot’s  level  of 
expertise.  She  liked  its  24/7  monitoring. 
Finding  another  Pilot  with  stable  financials 
is  unlikely.  But  Durso  knows  larger  compa¬ 
nies  often  have  less  expertise. 

Highly  sought  security  talent  flowed  to  the 
boutique  companies  for  two  reasons.  First, 
top  IT  security  experts — often  from  the  mili- 


worse  time  for  Ann  Marie  Durso,  CIO  of 
VisionTek,  a  memory  and  graphics  card 
company  in  Gurnee,  Ill.  She  had  joined  the 
company  in  October  2000  and  was  in  the 
thick  of  a  strategic  ERP  project  that  will  help 
the  company  launch  online  retail  sales.  An 
outage  would  mean  revenue  losses  on  online 
sales,  and  each  day  without  a  secure,  high¬ 
speed  connection  would  add  several  days  to 
the  ERP  project. 

VisionTek  has  subscribed  to  Pilot  for  four 
years.  Like  a  marriage,  the  partners  just  got 
comfortable  talking  less.  Security  was 


assumed,  and  just  two  months  before  Pilot 
went  down,  Durso  had  been  baited  with  a 
renewal  discount.  Pilot  offered  to  renew  her 
contract  at  a  cut  rate  if  she  paid  for  a  full 
year  up  front.  She  did. 

“We  got  blindsided,”  she  says.  “We 
thought  [that  since]  this  was  a  provider  that 
had  been  around  since  ’96  for  us,  there  was 
less  of  an  inclination  for  us  to  question  them. 
But  outsourcing  isn’t  an  abdication.  You 
can’t  just  hand  it  off.  Ultimately,  the  business 
will  hold  me  accountable,  so  I  have  to  man¬ 
age  the  third  parties.  I  have  to  constantly 
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1.  INVEST  in  a  “dark”  data  line  that’s  ready  to  turn  on  in  an  emergency. 

2.  LEGALIZE  contingency  efforts  by  writing  them  in  to  service  level 
agreements. 

3.  MAINTAIN  a  list  of  the  top  three  to  five  alternative  providers  to 
contact  for  new  services. 

4.  REPLACE  only  services  that  are  necessary  at  first,  building  up 
security  over  time. 

5.  REASSESS  contingency  plans  every  quarter. 


tary  and  government  agencies  such  as  the 
CIA — left  public  service  in  droves  a  few  years 
ago  to  start  their  own  companies.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  venture  capitalists  heard  tales  of 
Pentagon-level  security,  so  there  was  plenty 
of  money  out  there,  until  recently.  Second, 
there  was  fraternal  loyalty;  security  experts 
gravitate  to  companies  run  by  their  peers. 

But  the  startup  trend  led  to  a  glut.  There 
were  too  many  boutiques,  and  they  were 
burning  cash  fast.  That,  in  turn,  led  to 
aggressive  selling,  such  as  Pilot’s  offering  dis¬ 
counts  for  a  year’s  service  for  customers  that 
paid  up  front.  Customers  took  the  deals, 
which  in  turn  prompted  the  security  vendors 
to  scale  up  too  fast.  All  of  this  is  precedented; 
the  ASP  market  did  the  same  thing  two  years 
ago  and  has  stalled  ever  since. 

If  small  security-only  companies  can’t 
escape  the  economics  of  their  smallness,  the 
larger  general  purpose  IT  service  companies 
can’t  get  out  from  under  the  weight  of  their 
hugeness.  Brown  evaluated  several  larger 
companies  and  came  away  unimpressed. 

“My  experience  is  the  bigger  companies 
don’t  have  the  expertise  or  the  service,”  he 
says.  “We  looked  at  two  of  them,  and  it  was 
a  circus.  They  couldn’t  even  get  coordinated 
internally.  They  hadn’t  gotten  our  business, 
and  they  were  already  infighting  as  to  who 
would  handle  our  account.” 

So  for  Durso,  it  becomes  a  balancing  act. 
She’d  like  to  stay  with  a  security-only  com¬ 
pany  because  of  the  expertise  and  service.  At 
the  same  time,  she  feels  as  if  she  has  to  slide 
up  the  scale  to  find  a  stable  business.  “Really 


we’re  looking  for  a  company  like  Pilot  in 
terms  of  service,”  Durso  says.  “But  you  find 
yourself  opting  to  be  more  conservative. 

“No  one  has  all  of  the  story  we  want,” 
Durso  adds.  “You’re  always  ending  up  with 
some  kind  of  trade-off.” 


As  Durso  now  realizes,  outsourcing  secu¬ 
rity  is  not  buying  your  way  out  of  work  but 
rather  buying  your  way  into  expertise  and 
then  managing  it.  But  expertise  is  still  the 
thing.  She’ll  sacrifice  only  as  much  of  it  as  is 
necessary  in  order  to  find  a  company  that 
won’t  go  out  of  business  and  forget  to  tell  her. 

PLAYING  IT  SAFE 

BOUT  THE  SAME  TIME  DURSO  SHOOK 

hands  on  her  discount,  the  CIO 
at  a  major  health-care  organiza¬ 
tion  on  the  West  Coast  called  a 
meeting  with  a  Pilot  executive. 
This  CIO,  who  asked  not  to  be  named 
because  he  believes  it  would  paint  a  target 
on  his  network,  had  been  an  early  sign-on 
for  Pilot. 

About  10  months  ago,  he  watched  his 
service  lag  and  Pilot’s  stock  swoon  at  the 
same  time.  It  gave  him  pause,  so  he  set  up 
a  “frank  discussion”  with  a  high-level  Pilot 
executive.  At  the  meeting,  the  CIO  chal¬ 


lenged  the  executive  on  service  levels  and 
asked  direct  questions  about  the  health  of 
Pilot’s  business  and  its  capability  to  support 
him.  The  Pilot  executive  answered  each  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  CIO  was  reassured. 

Even  so,  he  wasn’t  taking  chances.  After 


meeting  with  Pilot,  he  revisited  his  contin¬ 
gency  plan  and  now  feels  fortunate  that  he 
was  ready  to  go  when  he  found  out  that 
Pilot  was  no  more.  “We  worried,”  he  says. 
“We  probably  should  have  worried  more. 
Next  time,  I’d  be  even  more  aggressive.” 

This  CIO’s  contingency  was  relatively 
smooth.  He  started  with  a  crude  but  sturdy 
frame-relay  connection  provided  by  Verizon. 
Once  that  was  working,  he  set  out  to 
upgrade  to  a  high-speed  connection  also  pro¬ 
visioned  by  Verizon.  After  that  was  in  place, 
he  worked  on  adding  secure  access  to  his 
network  in  the  form  of  a  VPN.  His  e-mail 
contingency  followed  the  same  slope:  first, 
low-bandwidth  access  to  e-mail,  then 
high-bandwidth  access,  then  secure  high- 
bandwidth  access,  which  brought  him  back 
close  to  what  Pilot  had  provided. 

Concurrent  to  building  the  network  up,  he 
reinserted  security  services  into  his  network 
while  he  sought  a  new  managed  security  part¬ 
ner.  He  started  by  assigning  one  person  to 
monitor  the  network,  a  pale  substitute  com¬ 
pared  with  what  he  was  paying  Pilot  to  do. 
But  it  was  monitoring  nonetheless. 

For  the  first  awful  week,  the  CIO  had  to 
rely  on  volunteer  ex-Pilot  and  Providian 
employees,  who  composed  the  management 
skeleton  crew.  But  within  three  days,  he  was 
out  from  under  Pilot,  albeit  with  a  tempo¬ 
rary  structure.  “We’re  still  sorting  it  out,”  he 
says.  “We  have  some  services.  We  won’t 
have  others  like  filtering  for  a  while.  What 
we  have  now  is  OK.” 

In  choosing  his  next  outsourcer,  this  CIO 
echoes  Durso  as  he  considers  the  trade-offs 


Outsourcing  security  is  a  full-time  job  that 
requires  in-house  resources.  Otherwise  you’re 
playing  Russian  roulette. 
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between  the  small  vendor  with  talent  ver¬ 
sus  the  big  vendor  with  a  stable  business. 
But  he’s  leaning  the  other  way — toward  a 
bigger  company  with  more  generalized  serv¬ 
ices.  He  chose  Genuity  for  his  network  con¬ 
nections.  Choosing  a  managed  security 
provider  is  predictably  taking  longer,  but 
he  wants  a  similarly  large  company,  possi¬ 
bly  Genuity, 

“We’re  not  interested  in  breaking  in  new 
security  vendors.  I  want  to  see  Wall  Street 
firms  and  large  banks  on  their  customer  list. 
My  ideal  would  be  a  large,  funded  company 
with  diversified  resources,”  he  says.  His  last 


requirement  is  the  tricky  part — an  out¬ 
sourcing  partner  has  to  be  “one  that’s  also 
highly  competent.”  While  the  expertise  still 
resides  in  the  boutiques,  the  CIO  anticipates 
that  large  general  service  companies  will 
start  bailing  out  the  smaller  companies. 
That  way,  they  acquire  the  smarts,  they 
have  steady  bottom  lines,  and  they  make 
security  a  component  of  larger  managed 
services  packages.  And  indeed,  AT&T  was 
ready  to  buy  Pilot  but  walked  away  at 
the  last  moment,  several  ex-Pilot  sources 
and  customers  say.  Symantec  has  already 
bought  a  boutique  company,  Axent. 


If  this  expertise-through-acquisition  sce¬ 
nario  plays  out  as  such,  CIOs  will  have  the 
best  of  both  worlds — stable  business  and 
expertise.  But  that  presents  other  challenges. 
For  example,  Symantec  has  products  to  sell. 
Partnering  with  Symantec  likely  means  part¬ 
nering  with  Symantec’s  products  too.  And 
service  levels  may  drop  as  the  smaller  bou¬ 
tiques  are  subsumed  by  larger  companies. 

But  for  the  health-care  CIO,  less  service 
and  expertise  is  fine.  Outages  are  not. 

Three  weeks  after  the  incident,  with  his 
contingency  up  and  running,  he  says,  “We 
dodged  a  bullet.” 


more  expensive  doing  it  in-house, 
id,  there’s  far  less  risk.  I’m  paying 

-PeopleSoft’s  Neil  Hennessy 


TAKING  IT  IN-HOUSE 

Neil  hennessy,  vice  president  of 

IT  engineering  for  PeopleSoft, 
learned  about  Pilot’s  collapse  in 
a  most  unusual  way.  At  the  end 
of  a  weekly  meeting  with  his 
Pilot  rep,  the  man  announced,  “I  have  to  go 
back  to  the  office  and  get  fired  at  4:30.”  And 
in  the  week  leading  up  to  Pilot’s  bankruptcy 
filing,  Hennessy  says  he  was  fending  off  a 
wake  of  vultures. 

“One  guy  calls  from  Southern  California, 
and  he’s  telling  me  how  he  can  offer  me 
everything  Pilot  did  for  less  money,” 
Hennessy  says.  “So  I  ask  him,  ‘How  many 
employees  do  you  have?’  and  he  tells  me  40. 
So  I  said  to  him,  ‘Pilot  had  400.  Why  would 
I  trust  you?”’ 

Truthfully,  Hennessy  had  started  to  lose 
faith  in  Pilot  beginning  a  year  before  its  col¬ 
lapse.  He  was  particularly  worried  about  the 
company’s  scalability.  “They  just  couldn’t 
step  up.  Not  that  they  didn’t  try.  Their 
model  was  very  secure,  but  we  started  look¬ 
ing  at  other  options  back  then,”  he  says. 

Hennessy’s  favored  alternative  was  to 
phase  out  his  managed  security  contract  and 
take  the  task  back  in-house.  This,  after  all,  was 
the  year  of  uber-viruses  and  broad,  destruc¬ 
tive  hacks.  Hennessy  decided  that  security  was 
just  too  critical  to  outsource. 

His  transition  plan  meshed  with  his  con¬ 
tingency  plan.  Hennessy  already  had  a  backup 
carrier  with  a  “dark”  data  line,  one  that’s  not 
turned  on  but  could  be  activated  in  an  emer- 
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|  1.  BRIEF  executives  at  least  once  a  day. 

2.  ASSIGN  an  IT  staff  member  to  monitor  the  situation. 

CO  3.  DOCUMENT  everything  for  possible  legal  action. 

4.  PREPARE  a  static  webpage  as  a  placeholder  for  sudden  outages, 
in  5.  BEGIN  negotiations  with  alternative  providers. 


gency.  And  he  started  building  an  internal 
security  staff  of  five  with  five  more  to  come. 

So  when  his  Pilot  rep  told  Hennessy  he 
was  going  to  get  fired  that  afternoon, 
Hennessy  was  able  to  set  the  plan  in  motion, 
and  the  transition  to  in-house  24/7  security 
was  done  in  five  hours.  He  credits  the  quick 
shift  to  his  engineering  team,  whom  he  ranks 
somewhere  between  “real  strong”  and  “the 
best  in  the  world.” 

The  cost  of  doing  it  all  in-house  was  and 
will  continue  to  be  massive,  of  course. 
Hennessy  won’t  deign  to  put  a  number  on  it, 
but  he  readily  accepts  the  fact  that  he’s  pay¬ 
ing  a  premium  for  in-house  security.  “It’s  def¬ 
initely  far  more  expensive  doing  it  in-house,” 
he  says.  “On  the  other  hand,  there’s  far  less 
risk.  I’m  paying  to  sleep  well.” 

Why  is  it  more  expensive?  To  begin  with, 
recruiting  talent  is  hard.  There’s  little  out 
there,  and  there  are  plenty  of  posers.  Some 
experts  put  the  ratio  at  about  one  real  expert 
for  every  10  claiming  expertise.  Certifications 
are  partly  to  blame.  A  resume  with  a  dozen 
security  certifications  might  look  impressive, 
but  it’s  misleading.  Some  certifications  are 
simply  for  specific  products  and  teach  noth¬ 
ing  about  best  practices  or  security  policy.  A 
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firewall  “expert”  might  know  how  to  con¬ 
figure  the  box  but  have  no  knowledge  of 
what  policies  should  be  enforced  or  even 
where  the  firewall  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
context  of  a  specific  network. 

Paying  talent  sufficiently  is  even  harder 
than  finding  it.  Stephen  Northcutt,  founder 
of  the  Global  Incident  Analysis  Center  and 
security  consultant,  says  security  contractors 
demand  up  to  $500  per  hour.  Salaries  are 
5  percent  to  10  percent  higher  than  what 
standard  IT  staff  earn. 

Keeping  talent  is  the  hardest  task  of  all. 
Northcutt  says  many  true  security  experts 
are  hopping  jobs  six  times  a  year,  upping 
their  salaries  $5,000  at  each  post.  Len 
Cibelli,  a  former  sales  executive  at  Pilot, 
expects  to  get  a  20  percent  raise  from  his 
next  employer. 

Even  so,  Hennessy  is  convinced  of  the 
rightness  of  his  decision.  “We  know  doing  it 
in-house  is  more  expensive,  but  we’ve  just 
decided  it’s  better  than  outsourcing,”  he 
says.  While  talent  is  thin,  Hennessy  says  a 
few  strong  candidates  have  come  his  way 
due  to  the  economy. 

The  Hartford  Financial  Services  Group, 
which  was  not  a  Pilot  customer,  has  taken 
many  of  the  same  steps  as  Hennessy. 
Hartford  Assistant  Vice  President  of  IT 
Jack  Stoddard  outsources  little  security, 
only  ceding  tasks  such  as  auditing  and 
penetration  assessments  to  outside  ven¬ 
dors.  He  retains  30  full-time  security  staff 
members,  tries  to  recruit  the  best  he  can 
find,  pays  premiums  for  them  and  trains 
his  staff  continually.  He  is  adamant  about 


the  limitations  of  the  outsourcing  model. 

“I  don’t  see  us  ever  outsourcing,”  Stod¬ 
dard  says.  His  CIO,  David  Annis,  believes 
acquiring  and  grooming  security  expertise  in- 
house  is  critical,  even  if  it  costs  more.  He  calls 
outsourcing  “throwing  in  the  towel.”  But  he 
understands  why  so  many  companies  do  it 
anyway.  Security  is  so  complex  and  demands 
such  constant  reassessments,  he  says,  that 
doing  it  in-house  requires  a  “fair  amount  of 
redundant  due  diligence.” 

POSTSCRIPT 

ON  MAY  9.  EXACTLY  TWO  WEEKS 

after  Pilot  disbanded,  it  was 
liquidated.  There  was  a  Hail 
Mary  as  several  managed  secu¬ 
rity  vendors  tried  to  take  over 
the  business,  but  that  collapsed.  Emergency 
operations  and  support  were  halted.  AT&T 
finally  cut  the  circuits,  and  Brown  at 
VisionTek  received  a  page.  VisionTek  was 
still  waiting  for  the  local  carrier  to  supply  a 
data  line,  so  Brown  boxed  up  his  equipment 
and  drove  it  to  its  temporary  home  in  a 
downtown  Chicago  facility. 

On  the  same  day,  Pilot’s  homepage  finally 
changed  its  cheerful,  “Yes,  we’re  open” 
message.  “Pilot  Networks  has  filed  for 
bankruptcy”  was  all  it  said.  There  were 
some  snippy  redesigns  of  the  Pilot  website, 
obviously  tacked  up  by  bitter  ex-employ¬ 
ees.  The  title  bar  of  Pilot.net  read:  “Pilot 
Network  Services  is  now  Imaginary 
Network  Services  Inc.” 

Someone  left  behind  a  sarcastic  note, 
which  only  hinted  at  what  had  gone  on. 
Anyone  who  happened  by  and  clicked  on 
“What’s  new”  would  see  the  note:  “Here 
is  the  latest  about  Pilot:  We’re  done!  Pilot 
is  no  more.  This  company  is  an  ex-secure 
ISP.  If  it  weren’t  for  being  nailed  to  the 
perch,  it  would  fall  over.  Alameda,  CA, 
May  9,  2001.” 

You  can  almost  hear  creaky  saloon  doors 
rattling  in  the  wind  and  tumbleweed  stag¬ 
gering  through  the  dust.  HE] 


Share  your  tips  on  how  to  avoid  security  disasters  with 
Senior  Writer  Scott  Berinato  at  sberinato@cio.com. 
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CHEVRON  ENERGY  SOLUTIONS 


There  may  be  times  when 
power  quality  and  reliability 
are  not  important. 


But  can  you  think  of  any? 

Voltage  sags.  Unexpected  surges.  Damaging  spikes. 
Rolling  blackouts. 

These  days,  a  lot  of  Silicon  Valley  companies 
are  facing  challenges  with  their  energy  supply.  And 
without  a  plan,  energy  shortfalls  can  quickly  impact 
the  bottom  line. 

Fortunately,  help  is  available  from  a  company 
that  knows  all  about  energy  and  how  it  affects  your 
business— Chevron  Energy  Solutions.  Our  experts 
develop  custom  energy  solutions  using  new  technologies 
that  deliver  energy  more  dependably  where  you  need  it, 
around  the  clock. 

So  even  in  these  uncertain  times,  high  tech 
companies  can  have  the  power  they  need  to  keep 
business  running  smoothly. 

Is  your  company  at  risk  of  poor  power  quality  and  reliability? 

Go  to  chevroncnergy.com/pqpr  for  an  online  energy  risk 
assessment  and  for  energy  information  relevant  to  your  business. 


©2001  Chevron  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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THE  POWER  TO  STAY  PRODUCTIVE 


Case  Study 


Relying  on  forecasts  that  projected  continued  growth,  CIO  Peter  Solvik  (left),  CFO  Larry  Carter  (center) 
and  CEO  John  Chambers  missed  signs  of  a  slowdown  that  others  were  seeing. 


Cisco’s  forecasting  software 
not  only  failed  to  predict 
the  economic  downturn:  Its 
much-touted  software 
and  outsourcing  infrastructure 
actually  clouded  the 
company’s  crystal  ball 

BY  SCOTT  BERINATO 


THERE’S  CISCO  BEFORE  AND  CISCO  AFTER,  and  the  two 

crossed  paths,  awkwardly,  this  past  April. 

Cisco  Before  was  CFO  Larry  Carter  writing  in  April’s  Harvard 

Business  Review  about  the  San  Jose, 
Calif.-based  company’s  “virtual 
close”  software.  “We  can  literally 
close  our  books  within  hours,” 
Carter  boasted  in  the  article. 
“More  important,  the  deci¬ 
sion  makers  who  need  to 
achieve  sales  targets,  manage 
expenses  and  make  daily  tac¬ 
tical  operating  decisions  now 
have  real-time  access  to 
detailed  operating  data.” 
Cisco’s  decision  makers  pos¬ 
sessed  a  godlike  ability  to  peer 
into  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
the  business,  24/7,  which  Carter 
says  allowed  the  company  to  fore¬ 
cast  a  slowdown  in  Japan’s  economy 


and  garner  half  of  the  switching  market  there.  Cisco  After  was 
CEO  John  Chambers,  admitting  to  The  Economist  that  same 
month,  “We  never  built  models  to  anticipate  something  of  this 
magnitude.” 

That  something  was  what  is  now  inelegantly  referred  to  as 
the  recent  economic  downturn.  It  created  a  major  earnings  sur¬ 
prise  for  the  manufacturer  of  switches  and  routers — the  com¬ 
pany’s  first  negative  quarter  in  more  than  a  decade.  In  the  third  fis¬ 
cal  quarter  of  2001,  sales  plunged  30  percent.  Chambers  wrote 
off  a  mountain  of  inventory  $2.2  billion  high,  and  8,500  people 
were  laid  off.  On  April  6,  Cisco’s  stock  sunk  to  $13.63.  Thirteen 
months  earlier,  it  had  been  $82. 

Chambers  surveyed  the  wreckage  and  compared  it  to  an  un¬ 
foreseeable  natural  disaster.  In  his  mind,  the  economy — not  his 
company’s  software  nor  its  management — was  clearly  to  blame. 

But  other  networking  companies, 
with  far  less  sophisticated  tools 
started  downgrading  their  forecasts 
months  earlier.  They  saw  the  down¬ 
turn  coming.  Cisco  did  not.  Other 
companies  cut  back  on  inventory. 

Cisco  did  not.  Other  companies  saw 
demand  declining.  Cisco  saw  it  rising. 

Even  more  troubling,  there’s 
ample  evidence  that  the  company’s 
highly  touted  systems  contributed  to 
the  fog  that  prevented  it  from  seeing 
what  was  clear  to  everyone  else. 

Cisco  executives  may  have  been  blinded  by  their  own  good  press. 
What’s  clear  is  that  overreliance  on  technology  led  the  company 
down  a  disastrous  path. 

CIO  Peter  Solvik  defends  his  company’s  systems.  He  insists 
that  without  the  forecasting  software,  that  third  quarter  would 
have  been  even  worse.  He  says  that  once  executives  realized 
there  was  a  crisis,  the  day-to-day,  near-real-time  data  helped  Cisco 
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Case  Study 


Cisco 


CROSSED  LINES 

What  happened  at  Cisco? 

Both  forecasts  and  orders 
rose  steadily  for  more  than 
40  quarters— yet  when  the 
economy  fell  off  in  fall  2000, 
Cisco’s  forecasting  software 
still  projected  growth.  Even 
when  demand  disappeared, 
Cisco  was  locked  into  building 
up  its  inventory,  leading  to 
one  of  the  biggest  inventory 
write-offs  in  history. 


BUSINESS  AS  USUAL 


Cisco  makes 
long-term 
commitments 
to  build  its 
inventory. 


Cisco’s 

Orders 


Cisco’s 

Forecasts 


Suppliers  and  partners 
start  lowering  forecasts.  ^ 


Cisco’s  forecasting 
software  fails  to  predict 
imminent  drop  in  orders. 


MAY  2000  |  JUNE  |  JULY  |  AUGUST  |  SEPTEMBER 


Rumors  of  a 
components 
shortage  emerge. 


Worried  about  growing  lead  times  Cisco  reports  61%  growth  for  the 

required  to  deliver  products  and  the  quarter,  55%  growth  for  the  fiscal  year, 

components  shortage,  Cisco  aggressively  At  the  same  time,  the  economy  ahead 
builds  inventory  by  guaranteeing  partners’  looks  vulnerable.  Cisco  sticks  with 
business.  its  original  plan  for  the  quarter  and 

continues  to  forecast  growth. 


CISCO  STOCK  PRICE 

71.44 

60.94 

64.63 

63.19 

68.56 

QUARTERLY 

RESULTS 

Q3  SALES:  $4.92B 

NET  INCOME:  $662M 

Q4  SALES:  $5.75B 

NET  INCOME:  $796M 

quickly  hit  the  brakes.  It  was  just  that  “the 
speed  of  the  swing  caught  everyone  by  sur¬ 
prise,”  Solvik  says. 

Of  course,  surprise  was  exactly  what 
Cisco’s  software  systems  were  supposed  to 
eliminate. 

The  Growth  Bias 

MOST  CIOS  ARE  FAMILIAR  with  the  vir¬ 
tual  close.  Cisco  has  aggressively  marketed 
it — and  the  rest  of  its  internal  software — as  a 
huge  competitive  advantage.  In  numerous 
news  accounts,  CFO  Carter  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  these  systems  made  the  company 
both  huge  and  nimble,  Goliath’s  brawn  with 
David’s  agile  sling. 

CIOs  were  envious,  competitors  fearful. 
No  one  came  away  from  a  virtual  close 
demo  without  high  praise,  like  Fortune: 
“Cisco  uses  the  Web  more  effectively  than 
any  other  big  company  in  the  world. 
Period.”  Or  Business  Week:  “It  should  mean 
zilch-o  earnings  surprises.”  Cisco  was  also 
a  perennial  CIO- 100  award  honoree. 

But  not  everyone  was  so  impressed.  Fred 
Hickey,  editor  of  the  High-Tech  Strategist , 
notable  for  his  hype-free,  dogging  assess¬ 
ments  of  networking  companies,  calls  the 


power  of  the  systems  “bogus.”  Frank 
Dzubeck,  president  of  Communications 
Network  Architects,  a  networking  consul¬ 
tancy  in  Washington,  D.C.,  who  has  worked 
with  Cisco,  calls  the  infrastructure  “over¬ 
rated  and  incomplete.  There  was  a  lot  that 
wasn’t  real  with  [Cisco’s]  supply  chain,  with 
the  inventory  management,”  Dzubeck  says. 

“For  the  last  year,  Cisco  and  John 
[Chambers]  have  said  over  and  over  again 
how  their  information  systems  make  them 
so  efficient  and  so  on  the  ball,”  says  Jeffrey 
Young,  author  of  Cisco  Unauthorized, 
(Prima  Publishing,  2001),  which  details 
Cisco’s  long  climb  and  the  beginnings  of  its 
return  to  earth.  “You  couldn’t  go  anywhere 
without  hearing  that  if  you  weren’t  trying 
to  be  like  Cisco,  you  were  falling  behind, 
their  systems  are  so  brilliant.  I’m  sorry.  It’s 
clear  it’s  not  the  case.” 

What  Cisco’s  systems  didn’t  do  was 
model  what  would  happen  if  one  critical 
assumption — growth — was  removed  from 
both  their  forecasts  and  their  mind-sets.  If 
Cisco  had  run  even  modestly  declining 
demand  models,  Chambers  and  Carter 
might  have  seen  the  consequences  of  betting 
on  more  inventory.  But  Cisco  had  enjoyed 


more  than  40  straight  quarters  of  stout 
growth.  In  its  immediate  past  were  three 
quarters  of  extreme  growth  as  high  as 
66  percent.  The  numbers  the  virtual  close 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  beholders — the 
Cisco  executives — painted  a  picture  of  the 
present  as  lovely  and  pleasant  as  a  Monet 
landscape.  According  to  many  observers, 
Cisco’s  fundamental  blunder  was  to  rely  on 
that  pretty  picture  to  assume  the  future 
would  be  equally  pretty. 

The  Inventory  Buildup 

CISCO'S  HISTORY  is  like  Mount  Saint  Hel¬ 
ens.  Its  explosive  success  blew  the  side  off  the 
old  economy  rules  of  slow,  steady  growth. 

Cisco  rose  above  a  crop  of  small  net¬ 
working  companies  through  two  strategies: 
outsourced  manufacturing  and  growth 
through  acquisition.  From  the  time  it  went 
public  11  years  ago,  Cisco  was  never  not 
growing.  Sometimes  its  growth  was  stag¬ 
gering.  Its  stock  split  12  times  in  the  ’90s. 
Its  revenues  went  from  millions  to  billions 
to  tens  of  billions  as  fast  as  the  Internet 
would  let  it.  At  its  height — say,  May 
2000 — 44,000  people  worked  at  Cisco, 
and  thousands  of  them  were  millionaires. 
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CISCO  IN  DENIAL 


100-YEAR  FLOOD 

Dec.  15,  2000:  the  first 
time  Cisco  sees  orders  fall 
short  of  forecasts... 


END  OF  GROWTH 


FALLOUT 


OCTOBER 


‘We  haven’t  seen  any 
sign  of  a  slowdown.1 

-Mike  Volpi,  chief 
strategy  officer 


NOVEMBER 


Cisco  warns 
that  revenue 
could  fall  as 
much  as  5%. 


“We  never  built  models  to  anticipate 
something  of  this  magnitude.” 

-John  Chambers,  CEO 


‘We’re  developing  a  new  module 
for  our  system  right  now.  It’s  called 
a  crystal  ball.”  -Larry  Carter,  CFO 


Despite  some  hope  for  a  recovery,  the 
economic  downturn  starts  looking  more 
serious.  Some  customers  core  to  Cisco’s 
growth  are  going  out  of  business.  The 
gray  market  for  Cisco  gear  is  growing. 


DECEMBER 


The  networking 
industry  falls  off 
a  cliff.  Demand 
vanishes,  exposing 
Cisco’s  huge 
inventory  buildup. 


...and  implements 
a  hiring  freeze. 


JANUARY  2001 


FEBRUARY 


MARCH 


APRIL 


Sales  continue  to  plummet.  Cisco 
CIO  Peter  Solvik  says  the  near-real-time 
data  his  systems  produced  prevented 
the  situation  from  being  even  worse. 


Cisco  announces  8,500  layoffs.  CEO 
John  Chambers  warns  of  a  30%  drop  in 
sales  due  to  what  he  characterizes  as 
an  unforeseeable  natural  disaster. 


Cisco  announces 
the  expected  30% 
drop  in  sales  and  a 
$2.2B  inventory 
write-off.  Forecasts 
for  next  quarter  are 
flat  or  down  10%. 


55.50 

52.13 

48.50 
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38.25 

24.50 

15.06 

17.80 

Q1  SALES:  $6.52B 

NET  INCOME:  $798M 

Q2  SALES:  $6.75B 

NET  INCOME:  $874M 

Q3  SALES:  $4.73B 

NET  INCOME:  (-$2.69B) 

For  a  New  York  Stock  Exchange  minute, 
Cisco  topped  GE  as  the  most  highly  valued 
company  in  the  world  and  earned  a  half- 
trillion-dollar  market  capitalization.  If 
growth  continued  at  the  same  pace  for 
another  decade — and  why  wouldn’t  it? — 
Cisco  would  be  as  big  as  the  U.S.  economy. 
Without  a  hint  of  irony,  analysts  suggested 
Cisco  might  be  the  first  company  to  have 
a  trillion-dollar  market  capitalization. 

In  May  2000,  Fortune  put  Chambers  on 


its  cover  and  asked  if  he  was  the  best  CEO  in 
the  world. 

At  the  same  exact  time,  a  few  compo¬ 
nents  for  Cisco’s  networking  equipment 
were  rumored  to  be  in  short  supply. 
Privately,  Cisco  was  already  twitchy  because 
lead  times  on  delivering  its  routers  and 
switches  were  extending.  Eventually  those 
lead  times  would  reach  nearly  six  months  on 
some  products.  Not  having  the  components 
could  push  those  delivery  dates  out  even  fur- 


components  and  the  manufacturing  capacity 
to  build  the  networking  devices  too.  So  in 
order  to  get  both,  to  make  sure  they  would 
have  them  when  they  needed  them  (and  they 
knew  they’d  need  them;  the  virtual  close  told 
them  so),  Cisco  entered  into  long-term  com¬ 
mitments  with  its  manufacturing  partners 
and  certain  key  components  makers. 
Promise  us  the  parts,  Cisco  said,  and  we 
promise  to  buy  them.  No  matter  what. 

“Our  forecasts  were  still  dramatically 


People  see  a  shortage  and  intuitively 
they  forecast  higher.  As  a  result, 
there’s  a  growth  bias  built  into  the 

business  of  forecasting.  -AJAY  SHAH,  CEO  OF  SOLECTRON 


ther.  So  Cisco  decided  to  build  up  its  com¬ 
ponents  inventory.  Doing  that  would 
accomplish  two  things:  It  would  reduce  the 
wait  time  for  its  customers,  and  it  would 
give  the  manufacturers  of  Cisco’s  switches 
and  routers  a  reserve  to  draw  on  if  compo¬ 
nents  makers  ran  out. 

Of  course,  everyone  else  wanted  those 


high,”  recalls  Selby  Wellman,  a  retired  Cisco 
executive.  A  self-proclaimed  outsider,  Well¬ 
man  retired  last  summer,  for  reasons  he  says 
are  unrelated  to  business.  Some  of  his  last 
meetings  at  Cisco  were  about  the  compo¬ 
nents  shortage  of  summer  2000.  “We 
wanted  to  make  sure  our  growth  was 
strong,  so  we  ordered  up  big  time,”  he  says. 
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“You  try  to  talk  it  over.  Sometimes  it 
doesn’t  work.  Can  you  really  sit  there  and 
confront  a  customer  and  tell  him  he  doesn’t 
know  what  he’s  doing  with  his  business? 
The  numbers  might  suggest  you  should. 
At  the  same  time,”  Shah  laughs,  trying  to 
picture  it,  “I’d  like  to  see  someone  in  that 
conference  room  doing  it.” 

Here,  the  very  core  of  Cisco’s  infrastruc¬ 
ture — its  much-vaunted  outsourced  manu¬ 
facturing  model — worked  against  the  com¬ 
pany,  according  to  M.  Eric  Johnson,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  business  administration 
and  a  supply  chain  expert  at  Dartmouth 
College’s  Tuck  School  of  Business.  Cisco’s 
partners  were  simply  not  as  invested  in  deliv¬ 
ering  a  loud  wake-up  call  as  an  in-house 
supplier  would  have  been. 

“The  outsourced  model  is  a  given,  and  it’s 
done  some  wonderful  things,”  Johnson  says. 
“But  Solectron  has  to  watch  their  own  busi¬ 
ness.  It  matters  less  to  them  if  Cisco’s  num¬ 
bers  look  off.  Plus,  they  don’t  want  to  go 
tell  a  customer  they’re  wrong.  Whereas  if  it 
were  in-house,  some  low-level  inventory 
manager  might  have  spoken  up  and  said, 
‘Look,  this  isn’t  going  to  fly,’  because  he  has 
more  of  an  incentive  to  [help]  his  company.” 

Shah  also  says  it  would  have  been  pre- 


That  seemed  to  work.  Year-over-year 
growth  was  robust,  55  percent  for  the  last 
quarter  in  2000,  and  then  a  whopping 
66  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  2001.  As 
late  as  September,  Cisco  looked  at  its  virtual 
close  and  saw  plenty  of  bookings.  It  also  had 
the  pleasant  problem  of  not  being  able  to  de¬ 
liver  products  to  customers  fast  enough. 
Combined,  those  numbers  were  enough  to 
convince  executives  who  literally  had  never 
seen  a  down  quarter  that  everything  was  fine. 

But  some  Cisco  suppliers  were  not  so 
sanguine. 

“People  see  a  shortage  and  intuitively 
they  forecast  higher,”  says  Ajay  Shah,  CEO 
of  Silicon  Valley-based  Solectron  Technology 
Solutions  Business  Unit,  a  company  that 
manufactures  parts  for  the  networking 
industry  and  for  Cisco.  “Salespeople  don’t 
want  to  be  caught  without  supply,  so  they 
make  sure  they  have  supply  by  forecasting 
more  sales  than  they  expect,”  Shah  explains. 
“Procurement  needs  100  of  a  part,  but  they 
know  if  they  ask  for  100,  they’ll  get  80.  So 
they  ask  for  120  to  get  100.” 

Demand  forecasting  is  an  art  alchemized 
into  a  science.  Reports  from  sales  reps  and 
inventory  managers,  based  on  anything 
from  partners’  data  to  conversations  in  an 
airport  bar,  are  gathered  along  with  actual 
sales  data  and  historical  trends  and  put  into 
systems  that  use  complex  statistical  algo¬ 
rithms  to  generate  numbers.  But  there’s  no 
way  for  all  the  supply  chain  software  to 
know  what’s  in  a  sales  rep’s  heart  when  he 
predicts  a  certain  number  of  sales,  Shah  says. 
It’s  the  same  for  allocation.  If  an  inventory 
manager  asks  for  120  when  he  needs  100, 
the  software  cannot  intuit,  interpret  or 
understand  the  manager’s  strategy.  It  sees 
120;  it  believes  120;  it  reports  120. 

Furthermore,  there’s  a  growth  bias  built 
in  to  the  business  of  forecasting.  If  there’s  a 
rule  of  forecasting  demand,  it’s  to  err  on  the 
side  of  needing  more,  not  less.  Be  aggressive, 
because  you  don’t  want  to  end  up 
like  Sony  did  in  2000  with  its  PlaySta¬ 
tion  2  video  game  system:  100  people 
clamoring  for  three  units.  When  that 
happens,  97  empty-handed  customers 


might  go  buy  a  Nintendo.  Hence,  if  demand 
is  dropping  off,  it  can  be  hidden  behind 
overcommitment.  Financial  systems  say 
sales  are  strong  today,  which  managers  who 
have  never  seen  a  bad  quarter  take  to  mean 
that  sales  will  be  strong  tomorrow.  So  they 
forecast  high  demand.  Everyone’s  forecast¬ 
ing  high  demand,  which  in  turn  means  it’s 
time  to  build  up  inventory. 

Even  as  sales  begin  to  dwindle. 

Outsourcing’s 
Fatal  Flaw 

IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  2000,  Solectron’s 
Shah  had  customers  from  every  corner  beg¬ 
ging  for  more  manufacturing  capacity.  Even 
so,  his  forecasts  were  slowly  diverging  from 
his  networking  partners’,  including  Cisco. 
His  were  less  optimistic,  based  on  what  he 
saw  in  the  general  economy.  There  were 
meetings  about  it,  but  nothing  was  resolved 
about  the  growing  disparity  between  what 
Shah  and  his  customers  thought  was  hap¬ 
pening  and  what  Cisco  said  was  happening. 
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What  went  wrong  at  Cisco?  You  tell  us  at 
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Cisco  CFO  Larry  Carter 
was  boasting  about  his 
company’s  virtual  close 
software  long  after  storm 
clouds  had  gathered  on 
the  economic  horizon. 


sumptuous  to  confront  a  com¬ 
pany  like  Cisco  and  tell  it  it 
was  wrong.  When  had  Cisco 
ever  been  wrong?  But  now 
Shah  thinks  that  overreliance 
on  the  forecasting  technology 
led  people  to  undervalue 
human  judgement  and  intu¬ 
ition,  and  inhibited  frank  con¬ 
versations  among  partners. 

On  top  of  that,  there’s  the 
possibility  that  despite  what 
Fortune  said,  Cisco’s  supply 
chain  was  not  quite  as  wired 
as  was  hyped.  Cisco,  Solectron  and  others  do 
plenty  of  business  with  companies  that  still 
fax  data.  Some  customers  simply  won’t  cater 
to  the  advanced  infrastructure,  making  it 
harder  to  collect  and  aggregate  information. 

“Cisco  has  hundreds  of  these  huge  cus¬ 
tomers  who  aren’t  going  to  do  procurement 
the  way  Cisco  wants  them  to,”  Network 
Architects’  Dzubeck  says.  “Things  like  end- 
to-end  EDI,  standards,  they  have  to  occur. 
Cisco’s  further  along,  but  there’s  a  lot  to  do 
to  make  the  infrastructure  complete.” 


The  Autumn  of 
Cisco’s  Discontent 

SEPTEMBER  TO  DECEMBER  of  2000  is 
the  most  puzzling  chunk  of  time  for  Cisco 
to  explain.  By  September,  a  number  of  its 
component  makers,  such  as  Solectron,  were 
backing  off  of  their  growth  projections. 
Xilinx,  a  Silicon  Valley-based  company  that 
makes  specialized  programmable  semicon¬ 
ductors,  told  the  world  its  growth  would  be 
10  percent,  down  from  previous  projections 


Cisco  CIO  Peter  Solvik  says  the 
company’s  disastrous  third  quarter 
would  have  been  worse  without  its 
forecasting  software. 


of  16  percent  to  20  percent.  Both  Kris 
Chellam,  CFO  of  Xilinx,  and  Shah  say  most 
of  their  strategizing  that  autumn  centered 
on  whether  the  downturn  would  be  a  “V” 
shaped  one — deep,  short  but  right  back 
up — or  a  longer,  more  serious  “U”  shaped 
recession. 

But  Cisco  remained  upbeat.  Xilinx’s 
Wall  Street  warning  came  two  months 
before  Cisco  Chief  Strategy  Officer  Mike 
Volpi  told  The  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
November,  “We  haven’t  seen  any  sign  of  a 
slowdown.”  Volpi  told  The  Journal  that 
Cisco  hadn’t  changed  its  internal  plans 
since  the  beginning  of  its  fiscal  year  in 
August.  “We  have  guided  [Wall  Street] 
accurately,  and  we  can  execute  to  plan.” 

On  Dec.  4,  CEO  Chambers  crowed  to 
analysts,  “I  have  never  been  more  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  our  industry  as  a  whole 
or  of  Cisco.” 

Eleven  days  later,  CIO  Solvik  says,  the 
company  saw  the  problem  for  the  first  time. 
It  overlaid  the  virtual  close  and  its  forecast, 
and  sales  had  crossed  under  its  projections. 
Cisco  decided  to  seriously  curtail  expenses. 
Three  weeks  later,  revisiting  the  data  would 
lead  to  a  hiring  freeze.  Solvik  says  the  near- 


real-time  data  prevented  what  eventually 
happened  to  Cisco  from  being  worse,  if 
that’s  even  imaginable. 

“I’m  saying  it  could  have  been  a  lot 
worse,”  Solvik  says.  “We  were  able  to 
react  to  trends  day  by  day  [using  our  infra¬ 
structure].” 

But  what  was  Cisco  doing  in  September, 
October  and  November?  Why  wasn’t  the 
virtual  close  telling  Cisco  that  demand  was 
evaporating?  Why  wasn’t  the  infrastructure 
that  allowed  Cisco  to  forecast  Japan’s  eco¬ 
nomic  slump  so  accurately  able  to  even  see 
a  more  severe  swing  here?  If  Cisco  acted 
quickly  when  the  sales  line  fell  under  the 
forecasts  line,  why  didn’t  executives  see 
those  lines  converging? 

“We  disclosed  at  the  time  what  we 
thought,”  Solvik  responds.  “Other  than 
what  we  publicly  stated,  I  can’t  comment 
on  the  outlook  [at  that  time].” 

By  year’s  end,  the  economy  was  founder¬ 
ing.  It  was  neither  a  “U”  nor  a  “V”  but  a 
“7”.  A  cliff.  The  Fortune  100  halted  capital 
spending.  Alternative  telecommunications 
carriers  disappeared,  along  with  many  of  the 
dotcoms  that  had  been  so  feverishly  buying 
Cisco  gear.  That  equipment  ended  up  on  a 
gray  market;  barely-used  Cisco 
switches  could  be  had  for  15  cents 
on  the  dollar,  and  Cisco  lost  money 
every  time  one  was  snapped  up. 
Traditional  telecom  companies 
stopped  spending  too.  In  short, 
demand  vanished.  Cisco  finally 
threw  on  the  brakes  Dec.  15.  The 
freight  train  spit  sparks  and  burned 
up  the  steel  track  as  it  tried  to  stop 
short  of  the  cliff.  It  jolted  down  the 
supply  chain,  derailing  suppliers  like 
Xilinx  and  manufacturers  like 
Solectron  and  their  distributors. 
And  Cisco,  the  networking  indus¬ 
try’s  big  engine,  went  over  the  edge. 


The  Road  to  Recovery 

CHELLAM  AT  XILINX  attributes 
Cisco’s  failure  to  act  expeditiously 
to  the  fact  that  its  software  ignored 
such  macroeconomic  factors  as 
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debt  levels,  economic  spending,  interest 
rates,  the  bond  market  and  so  forth,  while 
trusting  data  freighted  with  growth  biases. 
In  short,  the  virtual  close  and  forecasting 
didn’t  include  the  right  economic  indicators. 


“They  missed  the  shift,”  Chellam  says 
flatly.  “They  were  focused  on  what  their  cus¬ 
tomers  were  ordering.  No  one  looked  at  the 
macroeconomic  factors  overshadowing  the 


entire  communications  industry  and  spoke 
up.  Someone  should  have  said,  ‘These  orders 
can’t  be  sustained.’” 

Chellam  has  created  a  task  force  at  Xilinx 
to  develop  software  that  injects  more  macro- 
economic  indicators  into  his  fore¬ 
casts.  He  considers  it  the  key 
ingredient  missing  across  the  net¬ 
working  supply  chain.  “I  can’t 
rely  on  just  what  Cisco  tells  me,” 
he  says.  “We’re  developing  lead¬ 
ing  indicators  that  are  more 
macro  in  nature.  Information 
that  comes  through  banking, 
Wall  Street,  debt  levels  and  eco¬ 
nomic  spending — they’re  not 
intuitively  related  to  me  directly, 
but  they  have  an  effect.”  In 
essence,  Chellam  is  attempting  to 
draw  a  more  detailed  map  than 
the  one  Cisco  used  to  navigate 
the  future.  It  is  still,  however,  a 
map,  not  the  territory  itself. 

He’s  also  building  a  virtual 
close  system,  based  largely  on 
Cisco’s.  “Forgetting  their  failure 
to  look  at  [macroeconomic]  fac¬ 
tors,  I  still  think  Cisco’s  use 
of  the  Internet  is  an  asset,” 
Chellam  says.  “But  tools  like  the 
virtual  close  are  secondary  to 
[human  judgement]  decisions,  to 
process  improvements.  The  vir¬ 
tual  close  can  get  better.” 

Cisco  is  making  the  virtual 
close  and  its  demand  forecast¬ 
ing  better,  Solvik  says.  But  it’s 
not  clear  how.  As  vague  as 
Chambers  sounded  last  May 
when  promising  a  return  to  30 
percent  to  50  percent  growth 
sometime  in  the  future,  Solvik 
similarly  doesn’t  provide  many 
specifics  for  how  Cisco  is  up¬ 
dating  its  infrastructure. 

Solvik  does  say  that  the  next  step  in  its 
virtual  supply  chain  is  to  create  much- 
needed  visibility  into  all  levels  of  the  net¬ 
working  industry.  What  he  calls  the  new 


As  late  as  December  2000,  Cisco  CEO 
John  Chambers  was  telling  analysts  he  had  never 
been  more  optimistic  about  the  future  of  the 
networking  industry  or  his  company. 
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network  supply  chain  will  also  allow  the 
company  to  communicate  with  all  network¬ 
ing-related  companies  and  even  see  data 
passed  between  two  other  companies  in  the 
chain.  Also,  he  says  Cisco  is  updating  its 
forecasting  software,  enhancing  each  busi¬ 
ness  unit’s  forecasting  capabilities. 

One  area  Solvik  is  specific  about  is 
macroeconomics.  He  argues  against  its 
wide  use,  despite  what  Chellam  says  about 
the  role  of  big-picture  data.  Solvik  thinks 
the  economy  is  too  complex  to  get  any¬ 
thing  meaningful  out  of  such  broad  num¬ 
bers  as  gross  domestic  product  or  interest 
rates.  “We  can’t  put  a  judgment  across  the 
entire  supply  chain.  Look  at  the  economy 
today.  Consumer  confidence  is  up,  and 
capital  indicators  sunk  again.  It’s  pretty 
darn  complex,”  Solvik  says,  with  perhaps 
a  new  appreciation  for  the  limitations  of 
his  software. 

But  Cisco  still  wants  to  attribute  its  recent 
problems  to  uncontrollable  forces,  as  if  the 
historic  $2.2  billion  inventory  write-off  and 
the  steep  decline  of  the  company’s  stock  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  men  at  the  top  or  the 
systems  they  trusted. 

“If  we  could  look  backward,  I  know 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  we’d  do,”  Solvik 
says.  “If  we  had  a  crystal  ball... I  just  can’t 
predict  how  we  might  have  reacted  if  we 
had  insight  into  these  things  we  didn’t 
know.” 

By  intimating  that  only  magic  could  have 
saved  Cisco,  Solvik  is  seconding  CFO 
Carter’s  sarcastic  comment  to  the  Financial 
Times  last  April.  “The  slowdown  happened 
at  Internet  speed,”  Carter  said.  “We’re 
developing  a  new  module  for  our  system 
right  now.  It’s  called  a  crystal  ball.” 

But  some  people  don’t  believe  a  crystal 
ball  was  what  Cisco  needed.  The  ability  to 
look  away  from  the  computer  screen  and 
out  the  window  to  see  the  rain  coming  down 
just  might  have  sufficed.  EOEJ 


Which  do  you  blame,  a  fast-changing  economy  or 
flawed  systems?  Let  Senior  Writer  Scott  Berinato 
know  at  sberinato@cio.com. 
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WE  DIDN'T  JUST  JUMP  ON  THE 
INFRASTRUCTURE  BANDWAGON 

WE  BUILT  IT 


It's  time  to  set  the  record  straight.  Long  before  our  competitors  even  added  the  word 
"infrastructure"  to  their  vocabulary,  we  were  busy  creating  it.  Since  we  first  launched 
Unicenter?  it  has  become  the  de  facto  global  standard  for  managing  eBusiness 
infrastructure.  But  we  didn't  stop  there-we're  also  the  world  leader  in  security  and  storage 
software.  Every  day,  our  software  handles  over  180  million  transactions,  protects  $50  billion 
in  wire  transfers  and  stores  40  million  security  exchanges.  Expertise  doesn't  happen 
overnight.  It's  taken  25  years  of  hard  work  and  leadership  to  get  to  be  the  best.  So 
when  we  say  you  can  trust  every  one  of  our  18,000  employees  around  the  world  to  deliver 
the  software  and  service  that  your  eBusiness'  success  depends  on,  we  really  mean  it. 
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vve  are  quire  rigia 
at  the  bottom  of 
the  architecture 
hierarchy,  and  that 
actually  improves 
our  ability  to  flex 
in  the  upper  tiers.” 


-David  Watson,  CIO, 
Enfrastructure 
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Architecture:  The  latest  designs  include  a  return  to 

basics— but  with  a  flexible  twist  BY  TRACY  MAYOR 


Not  so  long  ago,  enterprise 

architecture  was  the  loser  at  any  business 
mixer:  big,  unwieldy,  unyielding  and 
nearly  always  out-of-date.  Heck,  architec¬ 
ture  wasn’t  even  invited  to  the  three-year 
rave  party  hosted  by  Y2K,  Nasdaq  and 
the  letter  e.  But  when  the  nightclub  door 
finally  opened  and  corporate  America 
staggered  out,  wincing  in  the  daylight  and 
fresh  out  of  cash,  there  was  architecture, 
looking  better  than  it  had  in  years. 

While  the  tech  party  is  over  for  now, 
CIOs  are  re-embracing  the  corporate 
standardized  platforms  and  applications 
that  compose  enterprise  architecture  as 
a  way  to  contain  costs  and  ensure  busi¬ 


ness  alignment.  But  this  time  around,  the 
focus  is  on  flexibility.  As  companies 
struggle  to  regain  control  but  retain 
enough  vision  to  accommodate  the  next 
big  thing,  some  are  building  an  architec- 

Reader  ROI 
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ture  that’s  rock  steady  on  the  bottom 
with  quite  a  bit  of  play  on  top.  Think  of 
a  well-built  skyscraper  with  upper  floors 
that  intentionally  sway  in  the  wind. 

That  design  may  give  some  CIOs  ver¬ 
tigo,  but  not  David  Watson,  a  longtime 
IT  executive  who  has  served  as  corpo¬ 
rate  vice  president  of  technology  at  sev¬ 
eral  Fortune  500  companies.  Though 
Watson  puts  his  foot  down — hard — 
when  it  comes  to  choosing  IP  protocols, 
networking  operating  systems  and 
cabling,  he’s  willing  to  give  ground  at 
the  database/hardware/OS  level  and,  at 
the  top,  is  perfectly  happy  to  support  a 
fairly  wide  range  of  business  applica- 
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tions — provided,  of  course,  they  return 
strategic  value. 

“We  are  quite  rigid  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  that  actually  improves  our 
ability  to  flex  in  the  upper  tiers,”  says 
Watson,  now  CIO  at  Enfrastructure,  an 
Aliso  Viejo,  Calif.,  startup  offering  out¬ 
sourced  infrastructure  and  facilities  to  other 
companies.  “You  have  to  have  an  architec¬ 
ture,  and  it  has  to  be  flexible,  but  some  parts 
should  be  less  flexible  than  others.” 

KEEPING  A  LOOSE  HOLD 

If  enterprise  architecture  developed  a  bad 
reputation  in  the  past  couple  of  years  among 
business  users,  it  was  well  deserved  at  least 
some  of  the  time,  according  to  Peter  Weill, 
director  of  the  MIT  Center  for  Information 
Systems  Research  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
“Architecture  was  presented  as  a  standards 
issue  at  a  very  technical  level.  [CIOs]  took 
a  one-size-fits-all  approach  that  was  driven 
by  best  practices  in  IT,  which  was  the  worst 
approach,”  Weill  says.  Architecture  should 
indeed  be  driven  by  best  practices,  he 
notes — but  in  business,  not  technology. 

For  Watson,  that  means  focusing  atten¬ 
tion  and  spending  resources  on  the  task- 


specific,  sometimes  customized  applications 
that  drive  particular  business  units,  including 
best-of-business  front  ends,  Web  enablement 
and  custom  XML  development.  “The  appli¬ 
cation  decision  should  always  be  predicated 


on  business  requirements,”  Watson  says, 
“but  if  someone’s  proposing  a  solution  that 
requires  a  different  level  of  support,  you 
should  have  the  ability  to  do  it.” 

Underneath  that  level,  Watson  feels  it 
makes  sense  to  try  to  standardize  the  basic 
communications  tools  to  be  used  through¬ 
out  the  enterprise — e-mail,  voice  mail, 
group  communications  software,  office  pro¬ 


ductivity  packages,  OSs  and  browsers.  At 
the  very  bottom,  the  company’s  infrastruc¬ 
ture  should  be  set  in  something  pretty  close 
to  stone.  “This  is  where  you  want  to  drive 
the  bulk  of  your  efficiencies.  This  is  where 


it  pays  to  be  consistent  across  the  enter¬ 
prise,”  Watson  says. 

Andrew  Winer,  CIO  at  Myers  Industries, 
a  rubber  and  plastics  manufacturer  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  agrees  that  it  makes  sense  to 
lavish  attention  on  high-end  applications 
and  be  willing  to  give  and  take  in  that  arena. 
“We’re  much  more  concerned  about  appli¬ 
cations  than  the  lower-level  architecture,”  he 


“When  someone  says,  ‘I  need  this 
application  or  this  infrastructure 
capability,’  you  need  to  force  them 
through  a  Socratic  dialogue.” 

-Richard  Buchanan,  VP  of  enterprise 
architecture  strategies,  Meta  Group 


Building  Buy-in 

When  you  re  truly  ready  to  develop  a  flexible, 
viable  enterprise  architecture,  you  need  to 

■  OPEN  UP  THE  LINES  OF  COMMUNICATION.  At  Myers 
Industries,  the  IS  people  in  charge  of  architecture  meet  with  the 
MIS  management  team  quarterly  to  suss  out  any  early  opposi¬ 
tion.  To  ensure  that  everybody  has  the  same  corporate  goals 

at  heart,  individual  general  managers  are  invited  to  MIS  man¬ 
agers’  meetings. 

■  KNOW  YOUR  GOALS.  “Is  it  time-to-market?  Shareability? 
Low  cost  of  ownership?”  asks  Bill  Rosser,  a  vice  president  and 
research  director  at  Gartner.  “You  need  to  know  clearly  what 
the  benefits  of  your  architecture  are  and  how  your  needs  might 
change”  before  you  set  anything  in  stone. 

■  USE  THE  BUDDY  SYSTEM.  David  Watson,  CIO  of  Enfra¬ 
structure,  advocates  affiliating  at  least  one  IT  manager  with 


each  business  function  to  better  explain  and  sell  the  benefits  of 
architecture  adherence. 

■  ALLOCATE  ENOUGH  STAFF.  If  you’re  sincere  about  wanting 
your  architecture  to  be  something  other  than  the  next  Dead  Sea 
scroll,  it  needs  constant  maintenance  and  fine-tuning.  Johns 
Manville  International,  a  building-materials  manufacturer,  dedi¬ 
cates  two  employees  to  architecture  maintenance. 

■  BE  BRIEF.  BE  REALLY  BRIEF.  “The  temptation  is  to  follow  up 
every  edict  with  a  50-page  document.  But  people  really  want  a 
standard  set  of  guidelines,  one  to  two  pages,”  says  Barry 
Lovalvo,  CTO  at  Dallas-based  Armeta  Financial. 

■  EXPLAIN  CONSEQUENCES  CLEARLY.  “We  try  hard  to  have 

people  understand  why  we're  asking  what  we’re  asking,”  says 
Myers  Industries  CIO  Andrew  Winer.  “We  say,  ‘If  you  work  with 
us,  we  can  support  this  server  remotely.  But  if  you  purchase 
something  that  has  compatibility  issues  with  our  servers,  it's 
going  to  be  three  weeks  before  we  can  get  down  there  to  help 
you  out.’”  -T.  Mayor 
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wise  acceptable  legacy  systems  to  achieve 
application  cohesion.  “We  have  a  little  bit 
of  everything  and  there  are  good  reasons  we 
have  it,  and  it  all  works  together,”  says  Roy 
Swackhamer,  CIO  at  CNF,  a  holding  com¬ 
pany  headquartered  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  “In 
today’s  open,  heterogeneous  environment, 
the  danger  of  backing  yourself  into  a  corner 
is  minimized.” 

The  emergence  of  the  Web  interface  in 
corporate  America  lets  companies  tie  appli¬ 
cations  together  at  the  top  rather  than  hav¬ 
ing  to  hard-wire  them  in  underlying  layers. 
For  example,  Myers  Industries  has  stan¬ 
dardized  on  the  Computer  Associates’  CA 
Unicenter  enterprise-management  system 
and  uses  that  company’s  Bizworks  tool  to 
achieve  interoperability  at  the  Web  level. 
“We  try  to  develop  as  much  as  possible  at 
that  corporate  level,”  says  Winer.  “The  Web 
allows  us  to  put  a  layer  on  top  of  all  our 
applications  and  communicate  to  underlying 
applications  from  there.” 

WHAT  SWAYS,  WHAT  STAYS? 

Even  the  best  laid  plans  need  to  accommo¬ 
date  exceptions,  particularly  exceptions  that 
might  one  day  become  the  new  norm,  or  the 


“In  today’s  open,  heterogeneous 
architecture  environment,  the 
danger  of  backing  yourself  into 
a  corner  is  minimized.” 

-Roy  Swackhamer,  CIO,  CNF 


says.  Overall,  Winer  characterizes  Myers 
Industries’  list  of  approved  products  as  per¬ 
haps  looser  than  a  traditional  standardized 
list.  “We  try  to  pick  and  choose  things  where 
we  already  have  some  level  of  expertise,  but 
our  list  is  broad.  The  nature  of  open  archi¬ 
tecture  allows  you  to  be  somewhat  flexible.” 

GOOD  TIMING 

Perhaps  the  concept  of  a  flexible  architecture 
had  to  wait  for  the  technology  to  catch  up  to 
it.  Thanks  to  new  standards  and  off-the- 
shelf  programs  that  at  least  try  to  coexist 
with  the  competition,  CIOs  can  give  busi¬ 
ness  units  much  more  latitude  than  in  the 
past  when  it  comes  to  choosing  networking 
and  operating  systems,  applications,  and 
communications  tools. 

Where  previously  every  rogue  database  or 
niche  e-mail  system  threatened  to  create 
another  stovepipe,  now  most  programs 


work  together  with  some  fine-tuning  (pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  the  underlying  infrastruc¬ 
ture  is  solid).  “Our  hottest  area  of  interest 
right  now  is  application-to-application  inte¬ 
gration,”  says  Bill  Rosser,  a  vice  president 
and  research  director  at  Stamford,  Conn.- 
based  analyst  group  Gartner.  “We  have 
whole  conferences  on  that  topic  alone.” 

A  higher  degree  of  interoperability  means 
companies  don’t  have  to  dismantle  other- 


bedrock  of  a  new  architecture.  “If  the  mar¬ 
keting  department  says,  ‘I  need  a  website  in 
12  weeks,”’  says  Gartner’s  Rosser,  “IT  needs 
to  be  able  to  respond  to  that.”  He  goes  so  far 
as  to  advise  IT  managers  to  think  of  archi¬ 
tecture  as  two  different  sets  of  guidelines  for 
two  different  situations.  “There’s  the  sys¬ 
tematic  back-end  stuff  and  the  opportunis¬ 
tic  stuff.  You  need  a  different  set  of  rules 
for  the  opportunities.”  An  opportunistic 
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Architecture  Dos  and  Don’ts 

Barry  Lovalvo,  CTO  at  Armeta  Financial,  has  advice  for 
those  implementing  architecture.  Here’s  what  he’s  learned. 

■  DO  RESIST  THE  URGE  TO  BE  A  HERO.  The  executive  team  may  swoon  with 
joy  when  you  announce  you’ve  cut  spending  and  saved  “X”  million  dollars,  but 
that  one-time  event  may  hobble  your  strategic  technology  plans  for  years  to 
come.  Killing  a  planned  hardware  upgrade  now,  for  example,  might  save  you 
some  short-term  cash  but  could  set  you  up  for  a  serious  customer-support  crisis 
18  months  down  the  road. 

■  DO  LIGHTEN  UP.  Clamping  down  may  endear  you  to  the  bean  counters,  but 
you  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  respect  of  your  temperamental  technology  stars  and 
causing  “the  breakaway  republics”— outlying  sales  forces  and  so  on— to  rebel. 

The  more  rationally  and  reasonably  you  present  your  case,  the  more  likely  you’ll 
be  to  win  compliance. 

■  DO  KEEP  PERSPECTIVE.  This  business  cycle  may  not  be  as  fun  as  the  last 
one,  but  it  is  only  a  business  cycle  and  will  eventually  pass. 

■  DON’T  PICK  PRODUCTS  FOR  ALL  THE  WRONG  REASONS.  When  cash  is 

tight,  companies  tend  to  favor  the  technologies  in  which  they’re  already  most 
heavily  invested,  but  that  can  be  a  mistake.  You  might  be  running  three  different 
network  operating  systems,  but  the  one  that’s  handling  70  percent  of  your  sys¬ 
tems  could  well  be  the  least  capable  of  handling  your  needs  long-term.  Be  brave: 
Evaluate  on  capability  as  well  as  cost,  and  pick  what’s  most  functional  for  the 
long  term.  -T.  Mayor 


architecture,  for  example,  may  have  differ¬ 
ent  quality-assurance  strictures  or  less  for¬ 
mal  configuration-management  require¬ 
ments.  “And  when  the  ad  hoc  systems  suc¬ 
ceed,”  Rosser  says,  “you’ll  need  to  be  able  to 
plug  them  back  into  your  systems.” 

How  companies  decide  just  which  proj¬ 
ects  will  be  the  exceptions  is  determined  by 
the  organization’s  corporate  culture,  budget, 
degree  of  technological  investment  and  how 
centralized  or  decentralized  IT  is. 

On  the  cautious  end  of  the  scale  are  com¬ 
panies  such  as  Denver-based  Johns  Manville 
International,  where  CIO  Chan  Pollock 
spends  significant  resources  developing  and 
maintaining  the  company’s  architecture.  Two 
dedicated  employees  maintain  and  update  the 
various  standards,  which  are  reviewed  and 
approved  by  business  development  executives, 
then  publicized  for  all  to  see  via  the  company’s 
intranet.  In  return  for  that  level  of  attention, 
Pollock  and  his  staff  expect  that  exceptions 
will  be  kept  to  the  barest  minimum. 

“We’re  not  a  company  that  has  a  lot  of 
high-tech  aspirations,”  Pollock  says  of  the 
building-materials  company.  “We’re  a  proc¬ 
ess  manufacturer.  So  we’re  pretty  dictatorial 
about  what  we’re  going  to  deploy  and  why. 
We  have  a  strong  preference  for  buying  over 
building,  and  just  about  everything  out  there 
supports  our  needs.  Occasionally  something 
comes  along  that’s  outside  the  ballpark,  but 
if  it  fits  into  our  business  requirements  we’ll 
figure  out  a  way  to  accommodate  it.” 

CNF’s  Swackhamer  focuses  his  architec¬ 
ture  efforts  on  gaining  cost  efficiencies  and 
leaves  functionality  decisions  up  to  the  CIOs 


of  each  division.  If  a  business  unit  in  one  of 
the  four  companies  wants  software  outside 
of  its  architecture,  managers  must  make  a 
business  case  for  why  they  want  the  alternate 
product,  and  their  CIO  needs  to  approve  the 
petition  and  bring  it  forward  to  the  CEO. 

Enfrastructure’s  Watson  adopts  a  stance 
halfway  between  tenderness  and  tough  love. 
On  the  one  hand,  he’s  the  first  to  acknowl¬ 


edge  that  the  pace  of  technological  change 
can  require  some  pretty  sharp  deviations 
from  the  master  plan,  however  well  crafted 
that  may  be.  “The  Internet’s  a  great  example 
of  that,”  he  points  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
Watson,  like  Swackhamer,  insists  that  would- 
be  deviators  do  the  math  and  show  their 
work  before  they  get  a  pass  to  play  hooky 
from  the  stated  architecture  plan.  “I  advise 
them  of  the  other  ways  they  can  get  what  they 
want  using  the  existing  architecture,”  he  says. 
“If  they  still  want  to  go  on,  they  have  to  use 
a  standard  five-year  discounted  cash-flow 
model  to  make  their  case.” 

SOCRATES  AND 
BUSINESS  VALUE 

Watson  and  Swackhamer  aren’t  alone  in 
turning  to  the  calculator  when  times  get 
tight.  Indeed,  business  users  and  IT  execu¬ 
tives  alike  will  need  to  sharpen  their 
accounting  skills  as  they  negotiate  upcom- 


“We  try  to  pick  and  choose  things 
where  we  already  have  some  level 
of  expertise.  The  nature  of  open 
architecture  allows  you  to  be 
somewhat  flexible.” 

-Andrew  Winer,  CIO,  Myers  Industries 
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ing  technology  investments.  “In  the 
next  year  at  least,  we’re  going  to  see 
architecture  based  strictly  on  num¬ 
bers,”  says  Barry  Lovalvo,  CTO  at 
Armeta  Financial,  a  Dallas  startup 
that  provides  enterprise  software  solutions 
for  open  finance.  “The  [finance]  people  are 
sitting  down  with  a  hangover  right  now. 
They’re  doing  a  Sunday  morning  ‘Oh  my 
gosh,  what  have  we  done  here?’  routine.” 

The  point  behind  discounted  cash  flow 
and  other  economic  exercises  isn’t  to  wield 
ironfisted  control  over  unruly  users.  It’s  to 
ensure  that  off-list  projects  are  on  target  with 
corporate  goals.  CIOs  are  unanimous  in  say¬ 
ing  that,  this  time  around,’ ‘business  alignment 
is  the  primary  litmus  test  for  IT  expenditures. 

“I  start  by  asking,  ‘What  does  the  busi¬ 
ness  case  need  that  the  current  architecture 
can’t  deliver?”’  Watson  says.  “If  someone 
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Read  more  on  architecture  in  our  ERP 

RESEARCH  CENTER  at  www.cio.com/erp. 

asks  for  Internet  sales  rather  than  brick-and- 
mortar,  we  don’t  say,  ‘How  do  we  stop  this.’ 
We  say,  ‘That’s  an  interesting  business  dis¬ 
cussion;  we  may  have  to  adapt  and  see 
where  it  goes.’” 

That  type  of  dialogue  isn’t  an  adjunct  to 
architecture:  It  should  be  the  architecture. 


“In  the  next  year  at 
to  see  architecture 
numbers.” 


says  Richard  Buchanan,  vice  president  of 
enterprise  architecture  strategies  at  Meta 
Group,  a  research  company  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  “Architecture  isn’t  a  thing;  it’s  a 
process.  The  architecture  team  is  the  steward 
of  the  logic  that  describes  the  value  of  any 
investment  in  business  strategic  terms.” 

In  practical  terms,  Buchanan  says,  CIOs 
should  require  business  units  to  enunciate  a 
typical  cost-benefit  analysis  for  any  new 
technology  investment.  On  the  benefit  side, 
that  means  determining  how  an  application 


least,  we’re  going 
based  strictly  on 


-Barry  Lovalvo,  CTO,  Armeta  Financial 


will  help  a  company  gain  market  share  from 
its  competitors,  for  example.  On  the  cost 
side,  that  means  factoring  in  not  just  pur¬ 
chase  and  maintenance  price,  but  the  price 
of  added  complexity  or  the  cost  of  not  being 
able  to  adapt  as  rapidly,  says  Buchanan. 

“When  someone  says,  ‘I  need  this  appli¬ 
cation  or  this  infrastructure  capability,’  you 
need  to  force  them  through  a  Socratic  dia¬ 
logue,”  Buchanan  says.  “They  need  to  tell 
the  whole  story:  ‘I  need  this  application 
because  I  need  this  information  because  I 
need  to  support  this  business  strategy 
because  otherwise  our  business  goal  won’t 
be  achievable.’” 

If  engaging  would-be  architecture  anar¬ 
chists  in  a  Socratic  dialogue  sounds  like  a  far 
cry  from  presiding  over  dusty  three-ring 
binders  filled  with  outdated  product  lists, 
that’s  the  way  it  should  be,  Buchanan  says. 
“Enterprise  architecture  has  no  value  in  and 
of  itself,”  he  points  out.  “All  of  the  work 
that’s  done  has  to  be  linked  to  business  strate¬ 
gic  goals.  That’s  the  job  of  the  CIO.”  HE] 


How  is  architecture  being  implemented  in  your 
company?  Let  us  know  at  letters@cio.com. 
Freelance  Writer  Tracy  Mayor  can  be  reached  at 
tmayor@mediaone.net. 
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The  superstar  CIO  from  FedEx 
has  moved  up  a  few  notches  at 
Commerce  One— first  to  COO  and 
now  to  president.  Given  the  software 
vendor’s  troubles,  what  Jones  is 
risking  may  be  greater  than  any 
possible  reward. 

BY  SARAH  D.  SCALET 


^t’s  10:20  a.m.  at  Commerce  One’s  headquarters  in  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  and  Dennis  H.  Jones  is  lis¬ 
tening  to  a  sales  spiel  from  a  CEO  who  wants  to  be  dealt  in  to  Commerce  One’s  game.  Sipping  a 
bottle  of  diet  iced  tea,  dressed  in  a  blue-and-white  checkered  shirt  and  khaki  pants,  Jones  seems  the  per¬ 
fect  Southern  gentleman.  His  words  and  manner  are  unfailingly  polite,  but  his  crossed  arms  and  legs 
tell  a  different  story.  The  CEO  draws  messy  flowcharts  on  an  easel  in  an  effort  to  show  how  his 
company’s  software  would  mesh  with  Commerce  One’s  products.  Ten  minutes  into  the  presentation, 
Jones  says  casually,  “Let’s  cut  to  the  core.  In  your  mind,  what  is  the  ideal  outcome?” 

“I  think  there  are  lots  of  possible  outcomes,”  the  CEO  hedges. 

Jones’s  congenial  expression  stays  the  same,  but  unbeknownst  to  the  CEO, 
the  interview  is  all  but  over.  Jones  asks  a  few  more  pointed  questions,  and  at 
1 1  a.m.  he  shakes  the  man’s  hand  and  shows  him  to  the  door.  The  CEO  prob¬ 
ably  won’t  be  back  again. 

As  the  ex-uber  CIO  of  Federal  Express,  Jones  has  always  played  his  cards 
close  to  the  vest.  But  he  needs  a  poker  face  more  than  ever  these  days.  On  July  1, 
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the  48-year-old  Jones  became  president  of  Commerce  One, 
the  beleaguered  B2B  software  vendor  that  in  April  named  him 
vice  chairman  and  COO.  (The  previous  president,  Robert 
Kimmitt,  left  for  an  executive  vice  president  post  at  AOL  Time 
Warner.)  Despite  four  busy  years  of  building  up  its  offerings 
through  partnerships  and  acquisitions,  Commerce  One  is  still 
struggling  to  sell  the  world  on  its  vision  of  e-marketplaces — a 
futuristic  web  of  catalogs,  auctions,  inventory  and  development 
tools  where  thousands  of  companies  around  the  world  would 
come  together  to  conduct 
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business.  The  company  has  yet  to  turn  a  profit.  Worse, 
its  stock  price  has  tumbled,  sales  have  slowed  down,  employees 
are  skittish  after  layoffs,  and  about  half  of  the  company’s  rev¬ 
enues  come  from  its  partnership  with  the  German  software 
vendor  SAR  To  achieve  its  goals,  Commerce  One  needs  to 
grow,  grow,  grow.  But  skeptics  say  the  company  simply  can¬ 
not  survive  on  its  own. 

In  25  years  at  the  fast-growing  but  profitable  Federal 
Express,  Jones  helped  transform  the  company  from  a  $30  mil¬ 
lion  Memphis,  Tenn.,  startup  to  a  $20  billion  giant  that 
changed  the  meaning  of  the  word  overnight.  But  even  some¬ 
one  with  his  business  acumen  and  IT  smarts  may  not  be  able 
to  make  Commerce  One’s  lofty  vision  a  reality.  Jones,  observers 
say,  has  taken  on  the  gamble  of  his  career. 


BUSTING  BUREAUCRACY 

After  barely  a  month  at  Commerce  One,  Jones  is  having  second 
thoughts  about  agreeing  to  let  a  writer  shadow  him  for  a  day. 
“If  you  mention  that  I  hurt  my  knee  playing  tennis,  say  that  I 
won,”  he  says.  Jones,  who  is  6  feet  tall,  wears  bifocals  and  has 
straight  gray  hair  that  he  neatly  combs  back  over  the  top  of 
his  head.  His  fair  skin  sometimes  turns  red  when  he  laughs. 
He  spends  the  day  limping  between  his  desk  and  conference 
table,  meeting  with  scheduled  visitors  and  talking  on  the  tele¬ 
phone.  He  checks  e-mail  constantly — on  the  road,  he  uses  a 
wireless  BlackBerry  instead  of  a  laptop  and  cell  phone — and 
he’s  such  an  e-mail  enthusiast  that  he  got  his  dog  an  address. 
The  only  decorating  he’s  done  in  his  office  was  hooking  up  a 
television  set  tuned  to  MSNBC. 

Outside,  the  foothills  of  Mount  Diablo  are  turning  brown 
from  the  dry  heat  of  May,  and  Jones  is  starting  to  realize  what 
it  means  to  live  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area:  The  rolling  black¬ 
outs  have  begun.  He  asks  a  public  relations  person  how  to  find 
out  if  his  power  will  be  shut  off.  His  standard  joke  is  that  he’ll 
buy  a  house  once  he  figures  out  where  the  best  power  grids  are. 
“I  may  end  up  living  next  door  to  a  fire  station,”  he  quips. 

For  now,  however,  he  splits  his  time  between  a  temporary 
residence  in  Pleasanton,  40  miles  southeast  of  the  city,  and  his 
pillared  brick  mansion  in  Memphis.  When  his  daughter  goes 
away  to  North  Carolina  State  in  the  fall,  both  Jones  and  his 
wife  will  spend  more  time  in  California.  Jones  says  they’ll  keep 
their  Memphis  address  to  make  the  transition  easier  for  their 
daughter  and  also  because  his  parents  and  in-laws  live  in 
Memphis.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  Mississippi  River  town  of 
650,000  is  the  only  home  either  of  them  have  known. 

Jones  was  born  there  in  1952,  the  second  of  two  sons.  His 
father  was  a  banker  who  brought  home  investment  reports  that 
inspired  the  12-year-old  Jones  to  buy  stocks  with  his  lawn¬ 
mowing  money.  By  age  14,  he  was  reading  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  every  day.  During  his  freshman  year  at  the  University  of 
Memphis,  where  he  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  account¬ 
ancy,  he  met  his  future  wife,  Debbie,  then  a  sophomore  in  high 
school.  They  married  four  years  later,  in  1 974,  the  same  year 
Jones  received  a  master’s  degree  in  accounting  and  finance  from 
Memphis  State  University.  The  next  year  he  started  at  FedEx, 
then  a  2-year-old  company  with  only  2,000  employees. 

Jones,  a  CPA,  held  various  finance  jobs  with  FedEx  before 
coming  to  IT  in  a  roundabout  way.  In  1983,  the  company 
started  a  proprietary  network  for  plain-paper  fax  machines, 
and  Jones  was  lead  finance  person  for  the  project.  When  it 
was  shut  down  in  1986,  he  became  vice  president  of  customer 
automation  and  invoicing  in  the  sales  department,  where  he  got 
increasingly  involved  with  technology — so  much  so  that  five 
years  later,  when  the  CIO  left,  CEO  Fred  Smith  offered  Jones 
the  job. 
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As  CIO,  he  earned  a  reputation  as  a  visionary — a  bureau¬ 
cracy-buster  who  could  make  things  happen  even  if  it  didn’t 
make  everyone  happy.  “He’s  not  a  guy  who  lets  water  flow  nat¬ 
urally;  he  wants  to  change  the  course  of  the  stream,”  says 
Richard  Poff,  managing  director  for  supply  chain  developments 
at  FedEx.  Jones  recognized  early  on  how  the  Internet  would 
revolutionize  the  way  businesses  interact  with  customers.  In 
1994,  he  led  a  push  to  introduce  package  tracking  on  FedEx’s 
website,  arguably  making  FedEx  the  first  major  corporation 
to  do  business  over  the  Web.  The  company  was  featured  in 
this  magazine’s  CIO-lOO  Best  Practices  issue.  (See  “Special 
Delivery,”  Aug.  1,  1995.)  In  1996,  Jones  spearheaded  a  tech¬ 
nology  initiative  that  made  FedEx  the  first  company  to  process 
shipping  transactions  over  the  Internet.  By  2000,  the  IT  organ- 


As  CIO  of  FedEx,  Jones  earned  a 
reputation  as  a  visionary  and  made  it 
onto  the  cover  of  CIO  magazine. 


ization  was  his  empire,  with  5,000  employees  worldwide  and 
a  budget  approaching  $2  billion.  CEO  Smith  liked  to  say  that 
Jones  was  not  CIO  but  the  CEO  of  IT.  Jones’s  total  compen¬ 
sation  in  2000  topped  $2.5  million,  which  according  to 
Computerivorld  made  him  the  third  most  highly  paid  CIO  in 
the  country. 

But  he  was  restless.  Two  years  ago,  he  and  his  wife  were 
driving  home  from  a  Memphis  State  football  game  in  Nashville 
when  he  mentioned  possibly  changing  jobs.  “I  almost  drove 
off  the  road,”  Debbie  Jones  recalls.  When  Jones  became  eligible 
for  a  pension,  after  25  years  with  the  company,  he  announced 
his  retirement.  During  his  twilight  there,  in  August  2000, 
FedEx  named  the  centerpiece  building  of  its  new  1-million- 
square-foot  IT  campus  after  him. 

Jones  is  careful  to  say  that  he  was  still  having  fun  at  FedEx, 
but  the  company  simply  wasn’t  moving  fast  enough  for  him. 
“The  high  growth  rates  that  I  had  seen  in  previous  years  that 
really  drive  a  lot  of  change  and  create  a  different  level  of  inten¬ 
sity — that  creates  a  whole  different  pace,  and  that’s  really  what 
I  had  enjoyed  most,”  he  says.  He  also  felt  like  he’d  spent  long 
enough  in  the  CIO  role,  which  he  compares  to  fitting  an  SUV 
into  a  parking  space  for  a  compact  car:  “You  don’t  have  a  lot 
of  flexibility,  and  you  get  in  some  very  tight  spots,”  he  says. 

A  friend  indicates  that  Jones’s  entrepreneurial  bent  was  get¬ 
ting  stifled.  “Different  initiatives  came  up  at  FedEx,  and  he 
decided  it  was  an  opportune  time  to  jump  out  and  do  the  next 
thing  on  his  list,”  says  Jeffrey  Webber,  a  consultant  who  has 
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served  on  several  boards  of  direc¬ 
tors  with  Jones  in  the  past  decade.  “There  were  certain  things 
he  wanted  to  do  that  would  have  been  easier  to  do  in  a  small 
company,”  says  Webber,  a  partner  at  the  Palo  Alto,  Calif. -based 
R.B.  Webber  and  Co.,  and  also  a  member  of  Commerce  One’s 
board  of  directors. 

When  Jones  retired  from  Federal  Express,  “I  think  people 
were  surprised,”  says  his  successor,  Rob  Carter,  then  CTO. 
“But  based  on  his  level  of  energy  and  age,  there  was  confi¬ 
dence  that  he  would  go  do  more  interesting  stuff.  You  have  to 
understand  our  culture.  We  don’t  think  of  [retirement]  quite  the 
same  way  as  the  world  thinks  of  it — you  know,  OK,  I’m  hang¬ 
ing  up  my  cleats.” 

Hardly.  In  September  2000,  on  the  Monday  after  his  last 
Friday  at  FedEx,  Jones  started  as  CEO  of  Accel-KKR,  a  pri¬ 
vately  held  Menlo  Park,  Calif.-based  venture  capital  firm 
focused  on  the  integration  of  online  and  offline  assets.  He  took 
the  job  despite  a  $48,528  monthly  consulting  agreement  with 
FedEx  through  the  end  of  2002,  plus  FedEx  stock  options  that 
he  could  borrow  money  against  and  more  stock  options  from 
three  Internet  companies  where  he  is  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  (He  says  the  FedEx  consulting  agreement  was  set  up  par¬ 
tially  because  he  won’t  start  receiving  his  annual  pension  of 
$588,000  until  he  turns  55.) 

In  a  press  release,  Accel-KKR  Director  James  Breyer  raved 
about  Jones’s  appointment.  But  three  months  later  Jones 
abruptly  left,  this  time  with  no  fanfare.  After  multiple  requests 
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for  an  interview,  Breyer  responded  with  a  curt  e-mail:  “He  left 
on  very  good  terms.” 

Jones  insists  he  just  needed  time  off,  but  friends  speculate  that 
he  left  because  of  the  market  downswing  in  late  2000.  When 
Jones  took  the  job  at  Accel-KKR,  “I  think  he  was  probably 
caught  up  in  some  of  the  dotcom  euphoria,”  says  Ralph 
Szygenda,  CIO  of  General  Motors,  who  has  known  Jones  for 
several  years  and  is  a  Commerce  One  customer. 


During  his  son’s  soccer  game  in  Arizona,  Hoffman  called 
Jones  to  gauge  his  interest.  “I  said,  ‘You  need  a  big  platform 
just  like  you  had  at  FedEx,  where  you  can  grow  this  thing  into 
a  big,  industry-changing  event.  I  believe  at  Commerce  One 
you  have  that  opportunity.’  I  think  he  liked  that,  and  I  think 
that’s  why  he  fits  in  here  so  well.”  Jones  heard  the  soccer  crowd 
cheer  in  the  background.  A  few  weeks  later,  the  deal  was  done. 


A  VISION  THING 

Commerce  One  has  nothing  if  not  a  vision.  Reborn  out  of 
DistriVision  in  1997,  the  company  went  public  in  1999  and 
since  then  has  been  aggressively  hawking  a  future  where 
employees  around  the  world,  at  companies  of  all  sizes,  would 
conduct  business  at  ultraefficient  e-marketplaces  powered 
by  its  software.  In  its  private  marketplaces,  one  company 
connects  with  its  own  suppliers  and  customers;  in  its  public 
marketplaces,  many  buyers  and  sellers  in  one  industry  come 
together  to  bargain  for  goods  and  services.  Commerce  One 
envisions  a  “global  trading  web,”  at  which  thousands  of 
these  marketplaces  would  link  together  to  become  “the 
world’s  largest  B2B  mall,”  as  AMR  Research  analyst  Bruce 
Richardson  describes  it.  “The  challenge  is  separating  the 
vision  from  what’s  currently  available,”  says  Richardson, 
senior  vice  president  of  research  strategy  at  the  Boston- 
based  consultancy. 

To  survive,  Commerce  One  has  to  get  enough  com¬ 
panies  to  sign  on  so  that  the  software  is  worth  every¬ 
one’s  while.  Commerce  One’s  star  account — Covisint, 
a  public  marketplace  for  the  automotive  industry 
founded  by  DaimlerChrysler,  Ford  and  GM — has 
been  famously  slow  in  taking  off,  causing  some  to 


After  three  months  of  watching  Jerry 
Springer  with  his  dog,  Freckles,  Jones 
was  ready  for  his  next  big  challenge. 


Jones  and  his  cocker  spaniel, 

Freckles,  spent  the  next  three  months 
poolside  or  watching  TV.  They  both 
gained  weight,  which  Jones  is  still  try¬ 
ing  to  lose.  “After  about  six  weeks,  I  hit 
the  wall.  It  was  like,  ‘OK,  I’ve  seen  all 
the  Jerry  Springer  shows  I  want  to 
see,”’  Jones  says. 

Meanwhile,  word  that  Jones  had  left  Accel-KKR  had  reached 
Commerce  One,  where  Chairman  and  CEO  Mark  Hoffman 
had  conducted  two  failed  searches  for  a  COO  to  manage  engi¬ 
neering,  marketing,  financial,  legal  and  administrative  opera¬ 
tions.  Hoffman,  54,  had  known  Jones  since  the  early  1990s, 
when  Hoffman  was  CEO  of  Sybase,  a  relational  database  com¬ 
pany  that  sold  its  wares  to  FedEx.  “Dennis  is  not  just  a  nice 
guy,”  Hoffman  says.  “He’s  a  very  focused,  tough  guy,  and  he 
can  be  very  demanding  but  not  in  an  abrasive,  disruptive  way.” 


speculate  that  the  model  simply  won’t  work  because  of  com¬ 
peting  interests.  The  technology  isn’t  perfect,  either.  GM  CIO 
Szygenda  says  that  before  Jones  came  on  board,  Covisint’s 
auctioning  software  wasn’t  working  properly.  Jones  got  the 
problem  fixed.  “He  will  be  a  valuable  asset  for  [Commerce 
One]  because  he  understands  what  it  takes  to  run  a  big  oper¬ 
ation,”  Szygenda  says. 

Jones  comments,  “It’s  very  easy  for  me  to  understand  [a 
CIO’s]  perspective  and  cut  through  the  issues  in  a  very  quick 
fashion.” 
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Even  so,  Commerce  One’s  pattern  of  rapid  growth  has  com¬ 
plicated  matters.  It  grew  from  a  full-time  staff  of  25  in  1996, 
to  157  in  1998,  to  3,766  at  the  end  of  2000,  before  quietly 
laying  off  10  percent  of  its  workforce  in  the  first  quarter  of 
2001.  In  the  past  two  years,  Commerce  One  acquired  four 
companies  and  formed  partnerships  with  dozens  more.  While 


Even  someone  with  Dennis  Jones’s  business 
acumen  and  IT  smarts  may  not  be  able  to  turn 
Commerce  One’s  vision  into  reality. 


arch-rival  B2B  vendor  Ariba  has  narrowed  its  focus, 
Commerce  One  shows  no  such  inclinations.  The  more  pieces  of 
technology  it  picks  up,  though,  the  more  the  company  struggles 
to  describe  its  offerings  in  a  simple  way. 

“[B2B  commerce  is]  going  down  the  hype  cycle  pretty  rap¬ 
idly,”  says  Barbara  Reilly,  vice  president  of  e-business  man¬ 
agement  strategies  at  Gartner,  a  research  company  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Stamford,  Conn.  “There’s  disillusionment  about  how 
quickly  companies  can  get  people  trained  and  get  [B2B  offer¬ 
ings]  rolled  out.” 

Wall  Street  agrees.  As  with  many  of  its  Nasdaq  brethren, 
stock  for  Commerce  One — which  reported  a  first-quarter  loss 
of  $25.5  million  on  revenues  of  $170.3  million — is  trading  at 
a  fraction  of  its  52-week  high. 

Reilly  says  that  the  future  of  B2B  companies  hangs  on 
whether  they  have  enough  cash  in  the  bank  to  get  them 
through  the  economic  slowdown.  “It’s  a  tough,  tough  market,” 
she  says.  “[B2B  customers]  are  quickly  losing  their  desire  to 
reinvest.  It’s  really  sad  to  see  that  happen  because  I  think  that 
[B2B  vendors]  have  the  right  vision.  They  need  time,  but  I’m 
not  convinced  they’re  going  to  get  that  time.” 

Jones  seems  confident  that  Commerce  One  will  survive. 
During  lunch,  when  asked  how  he  envisions  the  future  of 
e-commerce,  he  sets  aside  the  grilled  chicken  and  fresh  fruit  that 
his  assistant  brings  him  every  day  from  the  cafeteria.  He  heads 
to  the  easel,  where  he  sketches  three  phases  of  Internet  business: 
the  initial  build-out  from  1994  to  1996,  when  companies  used 
the  Internet  as  a  billboard;  the  B2C  period  from  1995  to  1998, 
when  companies  used  it  to  provide  self- 
service;  and  the  B2B  period  starting  in 
1998,  as  businesses  reengineer  how 
they  work  with  suppliers  and  cus¬ 
tomers.  Defending  his  opinion  that  this 
build-out  period  will  take  10  to  20 
years,  Jones  drops  his  unflappable 
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facade  for  a  moment.  “It’s  always  been  my  belief  that  the  ben¬ 
efits  businesses  could  have  from  B2B  commerce  would  take 
longer  to  receive  but  would  be  greater  in  the  end,”  he  says 
emphatically. 

There  was  no  question  that  it  was  a  strategic  move  for 
Commerce  One  to  hire  a  CIO  who  is  used  to  fast  growth  and 

well  regarded  by  his  peers.  More  mys¬ 
tifying  is  why  Jones,  who  had  about  10 
job  offers  last  spring,  decided  to  put  his 
reputation  on  the  line  for  a  company 
like  Commerce  One.  He  didn’t  sign  on 
for  the  paycheck:  Jones  declined  to  dis¬ 
close  his  compensation,  but  in  2000, 
according  to  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  reports,  even  the  CEO  of 
Commerce  One  took  home  a  comparably  small  $412,586  in 
salary  and  bonuses.  If  Commerce  One  fails,  not  only  will  Jones’s 
stock  options  be  worthless,  but  he  could  hurt  his  chance  of 
someday  running  his  own  show.  If  Jones  is  troubled  about  his 
future,  though,  he’s  not  letting  on.  “I’m  not  worried  about  me,” 
he  insists  a  few  days  after  his  promotion  to  president  was 
announced.  “I’m  worried  about  serving  the  customers  we  have 
and  the  customers  we  don’t  have.” 

The  reason  for  his  move  must  be  something  less  tangible:  a 
high-stakes  challenge  that  Jones  simply  couldn’t  refuse.  It’s 
also  the  fulfillment  of  a  prediction  made  by  his  mentor,  for¬ 
mer  FedEx  President  Peter  Willmott,  when  Jones  was  just  23 
years  old.  “He  told  me  after  I’d  been  there  two  or  three  months 
that  I  was  going  to  be  the  president  of  a  company  someday.  It 
was  hard  to  absorb  at  the  time.  I  hadn’t  begun  to  think  that 
far  ahead,”  Jones  says. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  Jones  is  exactly  where  he  wants  to 
be.  And  his  mind  is  entirely  in  the  here  and  now.  At  a  recent 
trade  show,  his  first  public  appearance  as  an  ambassador  for 
Commerce  One,  Jones  worked  the  room  like  a  B2B  old-timer. 
It  was  8 1  degrees,  and  a  muggy  night  was  descending  on  the 
French  Quarter  in  New  Orleans.  Out  in  the  music-filled  streets, 
tourists  carried  plastic  cups  of  beer,  but  in  the  muted  court¬ 
yard  of  the  Ritz-Carlton,  resolutely  upbeat  Commerce  One 
employees  ate  hors  d’oeuvres  on  little  white  napkins.  Financial 
analysts  in  dark  suits  crowded  around  Commerce  One’s  CFO. 
Finally,  dressed  in  a  blazer  and  slacks,  Jones  emerged  and 
started  making  his  way  around  the  courtyard,  pausing  long 

enough  to  shake  hands,  exchange 
small  talk  and  win  converts.  Dennis 
Jones  was  back  in  the  game.  E0 


Do  you  think  Dennis  Jones  is  a  visionary— or 
a  dreamer?  Tell  Senior  Writer  Sarah  D.  Scalet 
at  sscalet@cio.com. 
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Changepoint  Corporation 
Citrix  Systems,  Inc. 
E.piphany,  Inc. 

FiPass 

Information  Builders,  Inc. 
Intel  Corporation 
Intel  Online  Services 
Kintana 

Kyocera  Mita  America,  Inc. 
Legato  Systems,  Inc. 
Lockheed  Martin  Global 
Telecommunications 
NetScout  Systems,  Inc. 
Symantec  Corporation 
Totality 
Tripwire,  Inc. 
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GETTING  ALIGNMENT  RIGHT 


TIMES  OF  ECONOMIC  UNCERTAINTY  are  also  times  of  great 

opportunity.  They  force  us  to  rethink  our  strategies  and  visions,  to  re¬ 
examine  how  we  deploy  our  resources,  and  to  jettison  marginal  areas  of 
the  business  and  focus  on  those  contributing  most  to  the  bottom  line.  It's 
often  during  this  rethinking  process  that  we  hit  upon  new  ways  of  work¬ 
ing  together  that  in  turn  create  imaginative,  breakthrough  models. 

DIFFERENT  VOICES/SHARED  VISIONS:  GETTING  ALIGNMENT 
RIGHT,  October  14  -  16,  2001  at  The  Westin  Mission  Hills  Resort  in 
Rancho  Mirage,  CA,  lets  senior  technology  and  business  executives 
strengthen  the  bonds  between  them  and  share  new  approaches.  Our  pre¬ 
senters  are  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  senior  executives  who  are  finding  new 
ways  of  energizing  and  mobilizing  IT  and  business  units.  They  are  forming 
shared  visions  that  create  new  value,  a  higher  ROI,  and  more  strategic 
deployment  of  technology. 


This  October  also  marks  a  special  milestone:  our  25th  CIO  Perspectives® 
conference.  Do  plan  to  join  us,  and  add  your  voice  to  the  vision. 
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CIOs:  Grab  your  favorite  (or 
maybe  your  least  favorite)  CXO. 
Get  off-campus  and  spend 
some  quality  time,  engage  in 
serious  discussions  and  take 
advantage  of  networking  and 
other  bonding  activities.  Call 
us  at  800  366-0246;  fax  us 
at  508  879-7720;  or  visit  us 
at  www.cio.com/conferences. 


INTERNET  and  related  technologies  have  spawned  entirely  new  business 
methods  and  models;  virtually  every  organization  has  new  e-business  units 
headed  by  managers  with  titles  unknown  just  a  few  years  ago.  CEOs,  CFOs  and 
other  CXOs  have  more  to  say  about  the  technology  decision-making  process, 
while  CIOs  are  expected  to  contribute  more  to  the  business  strategy.  The  defi¬ 
nitions  of  customer  and  partner  have  changed  —  and  their  expectations  of  your 
company  have  changed  as  well. 

Today's  economy  is  putting  even  greater  pressures  on  IT  and  business  to  be  in 
closer  alignment.  Companies  are  placing  a  heavier  burden  on  IT  to  help  launch 
initiatives  that  focus  on  the  customer,  take  advantage  of  new  opportunities,  bol¬ 
ster  the  bottom  line,  and  improve  cost  efficiencies  in  existing  operations. 

These  efforts  require  solid  strategies,  clear  prioritization,  the  understanding 
and  buy-in  from  traditional  and  e-business  units,  and  the  right  infrastructure  and 
resources  in  place  to  support  it  all.  Turf  wars  and  finger-pointing  definitely  won't 
cut  it;  success  will  only  come  when  different  voices  embrace  shared  visions. 
Executives  in  both  business  and  IT  camps  need  to  create  an  environment,  and 
fashion  a  partnership  and  process  to  make  this  happen. 

For  our  25th  CIO  Perspectives®  conference,  we've  tailored  an  agenda  to  help 
CIOs  and  CXOs  meet  the  new  challenges  and  take  advantage  of  the  new  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Learn  how  to  "get  it  right"  from  the  different  voices  and  experiences  of 
top  business  and  technology  executives,  and  move  on  to  create  your  own  suc¬ 
cess  stories  born  of  your  shared  visions. 

We'll  also  have  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  existing  bonds  and  develop  new 
ones  during  the  Sunday  morning  golf  tournament,  at  informal  breakfast  round¬ 
tables,  lunches,  receptions,  our  Tuesday  night  Harvest  Moon  CIO  dinner,  and  at 
other  hospitality  events. 

Join  us  at  The  Westin  Mission  Hills  Resort,  in  the  heart  of  the  world-renowned 
Palm  Springs  area,  for  a  spectacular  desert  setting  surrounded  by  breathtaking 
mountain  ranges. 


Sharing  their  voices 

and  visions  with  us: 

ANDREA  ANANIA,  senior  vice  president  &  CIO,  Cigna  Corp.,  on  how  you  align  IT  to 
deliver  strategic  applications  rapidly  and  get  the  most  out  of  the  money  being  spent. 

DR.  RICK  BRINKMAN,  psychologist,  holistic  medicine  doctor,  comedian,  and  co¬ 
author  of  Dealing  With  People  You  Can't  Stand  —  How  to  Bring  Out  the  Best  in 
People  at  Their  Worst.  (Serious  stuff,  in  a  funny  package.) 

ROBERT  COHEN,  vice  president  &  CIO,  and  DR.  JAMES  PUSEY,  vice  president  of 
marketing,  AstraZeneca,  on  the  prerequisites,  process  and  benefits  of  co-evolving 
business  and  IT  strategies. 

J.  BRIAN  FERGUSON,  president,  Chemicals  Group,  and  ROGER  K.  MOWEN,  vice 
president,  Global  Customer  Services  Group  &  CIO,  Eastman  Chemical,  on  develop¬ 
ing  relationships  that  enable  the  business  to  grow. 

MARTHA  HELLER,  the  force  behind  www.cio. corn's  Sound  Off,  and  now  director  of  its 
Best  Practice  Exchange.  She  brings  along  a  panel  of  CIOs  willing  to  share  both 
visions  and  nightmares. 

JANEY  PLACE,  executive  vice  president,  E-Commerce  Strategy,  Mellon  Financial 
Corporation,  on  how  you  get  everyone  to  understand,  accept  and  begin  acting 
in  new  roles  when  it  comes  to  e-business. 

RICK  SWANBORG,  president  and  founder  of  ICEX.  In  his  time,  a  manager,  consultant, 
researcher,  and  entrepreneur;  now,  head  of  a  research  and  content  management 
firm  dedicated  to  helping  business  leaders  make  better  decisions  on  leveraging 
information  technology. 

BRUCE  TULGAN,  author  of  Winning  the  Talent  Wars,  on  the  new  attitudes  of  Generations 
X  and  Y  toward  the  traditional  employment  relationship,  and  what  these  very  differ¬ 
ent  voices  can  contribute  to  our  organizations. 

DR.  JAMES  WETHERBE,  our  conference  moderator,  professor  of  IT  at  Texas  Tech 
University,  on  aligning  clicks  with  bricks  strategies. 

Plus  special  addresses  by: 

CLAYTON  CHRISTENSEN,  author  of  The  Innovator's  Dilemma,  and  professor  at 

the  Harvard  Business  School,  on  how  established  companies  can  use  disruptive 
innovations  to  create  new  growth  opportunities. 

DR.  DENNIS  N.  T.  PERKINS,  author  of  Leading  at  the  Edge:  Leadership  Lessons 
from  the  Extraordinary  Saga  of  Shackleton's  Antarctic  Expedition,  sharing  what 
voices  from  the  past  can  teach  us  about  a  group  that  remained  cohesive, 
congenial,  and  mercifully  alive  despite  seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles. 
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GETTING  ALIGNMENT  RIGHT 


O  I  won't  be  able  to  attend,  but  please  keep  me  updated  on  future  CIO 
events. 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS  MAIL  STOP 


CITY  STATE  ZIP  CODE 


PHONE  FAX 


E-MAIL  COMPANY  WEB  SITE  ADDRESS 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 


WHAT  ARE  YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S  ANNUAL  REVENUES  OR  ASSETS? 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  ANNUAL  IT  BUDGET? 


YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 


If  this  is  your  first  CIO  conference, 
your  business  card  is  required 
to  process  your  registration. 


robai 


CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY: 

ENROLLMENT  FEES: 

□  IT  PRACTITIONER/EXECUTIVE  =  $2,680 

This  fee  applies  if  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold  another 
executive  position  other  than  those  listed  below. 

□  GOVERNMEIMT/MILITARY  =  $3,000 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  Do  not  make  your  hotel 
reservations,  CIO  will  make  them  for  you. 

Arrival  Date _  Departure  date _ 


NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

We  urge  you  to  make  your  reservations  early  by  calling  the  hotel  between 
8am  -  5pm  PST  at  760  328-5955  and  identifying  yourself  as  part  of  the  CIO 
conference  to  receive  the  conference  rate.  CIO  will  make  hotel  reserva¬ 
tions  for  government/military  participants  only.  Be  sure  to  guarantee 
your  room  with  a  credit  card,  as  all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will 
be  released  on  Sept.  21,  2001.  Hotel  reservations,  cancellations  and 
charges  are  your  responsibility.  If  a  CIO  conference  Enrollment  Form  is  not 
received  within  48  hours  of  making  your  hotel  reservation,  your  room  will 
be  released  from  the  CIO  room  block. 


□  SALES/MARKETING/CONSULTING  =  $10,000 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  new  business  develop¬ 
ment  or  consulting  position,  including  executive  management  of  IT 
vendor  and  consulting  companies.  This  fee  is  payable  by  company 
check  only.  CIO  will  make  the  final  determination  of  this  category. 

□  COMPANION  PROGRAM  =  $350 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  attend  any 
conference-related  functions  including  all  scheduled  meals, 
receptions,  entertainment,  companion  breakfast,  and  planned 
companion  activities.  Conference  session  attendance  is  not  included. 


ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  of  the  meeting.  Fee 

includes  conference  sessions,  business  briefings,  Corporate  Host  displays, 
conference  materials  and  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment. 
Transportation,  hotel  and  recreation  are  your  responsibility.  Please  note 
that  submission  of  this  enrollment  form  to  CIO  obligates  the 
attendee/sender  for  the  enrollment  fee. 

CANCELLATION 

All  cancellations  or  substitutions  must  be  made  in  writing.  You  may 

cancel  your  conference  or  companion  enrollment  up  to  Sept.  14,  2001 
without  penalty.  A  $350  administration  fee  will  be  imposed  for  cancellations 
between  Sept.  15  -  Sept.  28,  2001 .  No  refund  or  credit  will  be  given  for 
cancellations  after  September  28,  2001  or  for  no  shows.  You  may  send  a 
substitute  in  your  place.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to  decline  enrollment  to  any 
registrant.  All  cancellations  must  be  received  in  writing. 


PAYMENT 


□  Check  enclosed,  mail  to:  Executive  Programs,  CXO  Media  Inc., 

Box  D3620,  Boston,  MA  02241-3620. 


□  P.O.#  _ 

(A  complete  Purchase  Order  must  be  submitted  within  10  days) 

O  AMEX  O  Visa  □  MC  Exp.  _ 

□  Credit  Card  # _ 

Signature _ 

O  I  am  not  staying  at  the  The  Westin  Mission  Hills  Resort. 

Name  of  alternate  hotel  _ _ 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at 
www.cio.com/conferences  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 
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CIO  matches  a  new  IS  exec  with  a  veteran  CIO  for  advice  on 
getting  support  from  top  management,  convincing  different 
departments  to  work  together,  protecting  data  privacy 

and  keeping  staff  happy 


PETER  GOUDSWAARD 

Goudswaard's  first  IT  job  was  as  a 
programmer  for  the  Sto:lo  (pro¬ 
nounced  "staw-low")  Nation,  one 
of  Canada’s  reservations  for  Native 
peoples,  At  the  time,  he  was  study¬ 
ing  for  his  business  computing 
degree  at  the  University  College  of 
the  Fraser  Valley  in  Abbotsford 
British  Columbia.  After  graduating 
in  1989,  he  spent  five  years  doing 
tech  support  for  the  Metro  Valley 
Newspaper  Group,  a  multinational 
newspaper  publishing  company. 
He  returned  to  work  for  the  Sto:lo 
government  as  its  IT  manager 
in  1998.  He  leads  a  team  of  five 
that  supports  almost  300  people 
in  three  offices  with  a  budget  of 
$1.3  million. 


BY  SIMONE  KAPLAN 

WHEN  PETER  GOUDSWAARD  LEFT  HIS 
private  sector  tech-support  job  three  and  a 
half  years  ago  to  become  IT  manager  for 
the  Sto:lo  Nation  reservation  in  Chilliwack, 
British  Columbia,  Canada,  he  swore  he 
would  never  take  another  full-time  corpo¬ 
rate  IT  job.  It  wasn’t  that  he  didn’t  appreci¬ 
ate  the  good  salary  or  the  value  companies 
place  on  technology.  He  wanted  to  give 
back  to  his  community.  Goudswaard  is  a 
member  of  another  native  group,  the 
Montreal  Lakes  Nation. 

Goudswaard  knew  working  in  the  public 
sector  wouldn’t  be  easy.  He  realized  that 
IT  is  not  a  priority  for  Sto:lo  officials,  who 
devote  most  of  their  attention— and  their 
budgets— to  the  social  services  they  deliver. 
Though  Goudswaard  is  the  ranking  technol¬ 
ogy  officer  in  his  organization,  he  does  not 


RUTH  WITTENBERG 

In  February,  Wittenberg  became 
CIO  of  the  British  Columbia  Mini¬ 
stry  of  Social  Development  and 
Economic  Security.  She  previously 
spent  just  under  four  years  as  CIO 
of  the  province's  Ministry  of  Fi¬ 
nance  and  Corporate  Relations, 
managing  a  staff  of  70  and  a 
$5  million  budget.  She  was  in 
charge  of  IT  strategy  and  monitor¬ 
ing  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
ministry  systems.  After  getting  a 
degree  in  English  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Victoria,  Wittenberg  went  to 
work  on  a  financial  systems  rollout 
at  the  Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Highways.  She  then  worked 
her  way  up  through  the  ranks. 
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report  directly  to  top  government  decision 
makers,  so  he  has  struggled  to  get  their 
attention.  His  current  projects — creating  an 
enterprise  architecture  and  developing 
shared  databases — demand  collaboration 
from  departments  that  are  run  auto¬ 
nomously.  As  if  that’s  not  enough  to  keep 
him  busy,  Goudswaard  has  more  on  his 
agenda.  He’s  been  educating  his  staff  about 
protecting  the  privacy  of  data  the  Stodo 
Nation  has  on  its  members,  and  like  most 
CIOs,  he  is  searching  for  ways  to  cope  with 
his  department’s  heavy  workload  and  keep 
employees  happy. 

Getting  Support 
from  Executives 

Goudswaard:  I’ve  had  some  difficulty  nego¬ 
tiating  with  our  senior  management  because 
we  don’t  have  a  CIO  position  in  upper  man¬ 
agement.  I  am  the  senior  technology  officer, 
but  I’m  middle  management.  IT  is  seen  as  a 
utility  as  opposed  to  a  key  part  of  strategy. 
I  just  ran  a  campaign  to  get  senior  manage¬ 
ment  support  for  a  major  new  enterprise 
architecture  project  that  would  be  a  blue¬ 


print  for  future  technology  plans.  Right 
before  Christmas,  they  gave  their  support 
for  the  plan’s  concept,  which  was  a  huge 
step  for  me. 

Wittenberg:  If  you  can  get  a  sense  from 
each  member  of  upper  management  what 
the  sticking  points  are  you  can  figure  out  a 
way  to  get  technology  to  the  table.  You  have 
to  make  it  clear  how  technology  can  help 
them  on  their  terms.  For  example,  if  there’s 
an  operational  area  they  are  struggling  with, 
you  can  let  them  know  the  task  could  be 
accomplished  faster  and  easier  with  your 
help.  Try  to  find  supporters  in  the  executive 
group.  You  can  build  opinion  in  your  favor 
by  focusing  on  those  individuals. 
Goudswaard:  In  many  cases,  management 
may  not  have  the  money  for  a  project,  so 
their  approval  isn’t  always  dependent  on 
selling  a  good  business  case. 

Wittenberg:  When  you’re  in  a  leadership 
role,  particularly  in  the  public  sector,  you 
must  be  persistent.  Sometimes  things  that 
are  the  right  thing  to  do  are  no  longer  pri¬ 
orities  because  of  a  policy  change.  You’re 
reselling  your  cause  at  every  turn.  When 


Peter  Goudswaard,  Stodo  Nation  IT 
manager,  asks  Ruth  Wittenberg,  CIO  of 
the  BC  Ministry  of  Social  Development 
and  Economic  Security,  how  to  find  allies 
among  senior  executives. 

major  systems  projects  cross  fiscal  years,  you 
may  get  funding  one  year,  but  there  is  no 
guarantee  you  will  get  money  in  year  two. 
That  makes  it  difficult  to  go  ahead  with 
major  changes  and  business  transformation. 

One  method  that  worked  for  me  is  cre¬ 
ating  a  technology  report  card.  In  my  former 
job,  we  assigned  letter  grades  for  technol¬ 
ogy  to  various  divisions  in  the  ministry.  It 
was  a  very  effective  tool  because  it  appealed 
to  everyone’s  competitive  instincts.  I  took 
quite  a  bit  of  heat  for  that  initially,  but  it 
made  the  departments  care  about  technol¬ 
ogy,  which  allowed  me  to  start  reinforcing 
strategic  decisions  and  the  choices  being 
made.  The  departments  started  thinking 
about  the  kinds  of  platforms  being  used  and 
the  technology  being  bought. 

Encouraging  Collaboration 

Goudswaard:  Because  of  the  way  the  Stodo’s 
programs  are  funded,  I  have  a  lot  of  islands 
of  automation.  Each  department  has  its  own 
budget,  and  there  is  too  little  collaboration. 
My  department  is  responsible  for  support¬ 
ing  everyone,  but  it’s  hard  to  get  people  to 
collaborate  when  they  have  little  incentive. 
And  because  budgets  change  annually,  peo¬ 
ple  have  short-term  vision.  My  first  challenge 
is  to  get  people  to  discuss  this.  My  second 
challenge  is  coming  up  with  workable  plans, 
especially  for  database  development,  which  is 
my  number-one  technical  issue.  The  depart¬ 
ments  should  work  on  database  develop¬ 
ment  together  because  we  could  cut  costs, 
reduce  redundancy  and  improve  security. 

An  example  is  consolidation  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  clients  of  many  of  our  pro¬ 
grams.  Our  education  department  collects 
the  same  information  from  clients  as  our 
employment  services  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  departments.  Another  potential  benefit 
would  be  the  ability  to  see  whether  a  client  is 
receiving  funds  from  more  than  one  pro- 
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AbiliTec™  is  CDI. 

AbiliTec 


And  without  CDI  (Customer 
Data  Integration),  you’re  taking 
a  significant  CRM  risk. 

With  AbiliTec,  risk  is  virtually 
eliminated.  In  addition  to 
integrating  customer  data  across 
multiple  touchpoints  to  make 
CRM  initiatives  actually  work,  it 
also  saves  you  significant  money 
in  marketing  costs  right  now. 

Nobody  knows  more  about 
creating  a  single,  accurate  view 
of  your  customers  -  with 
unmatched  speed  and  accuracy  - 
than  Acxiom? 

If  you’ve  been  wondering  how 
to  make  your  CRM  initiative 
show  results,  take  a  look  at 
AbiliTec.  Anything  else  would 
be  a  major  misstep. 


ACXIOM 


www.acxiom.com/abilitec 
PRIVACY  ASSURED 
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gram.  Right  now  we  look  for  this  manually 
and  infrequently.  Our  new  client  manage¬ 
ment  database  project  for  the  education 
department  will  be  looking  at  sharing  client 
information  with  the  other  two  depart¬ 
ments.  Good  cross-departmental  communi¬ 
cation  helps  to  improve  service. 
Wittenberg:  We  had  a  similar  situation  in 
the  Ministry  of  Finance.  There  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  divisions  with  separate  IS  branches. 
We  had  good  results  with  what  we  called  the 
Information  Technology  Management  Steer¬ 
ing  Committee,  which  I  chaired.  It  was 
made  up  of  the  ministry’s  divisional  infor¬ 
mation  systems  branch  directors.  We  talked 
about  common  concerns,  like  migration  to 
Windows  2000,  and  agreed  on  a  corporate 
direction  where  it  made  sense.  When  I 
started  at  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  we  were 
running  a  number  of  incompatible  e-mail 
systems.  This  committee  was  instrumental  in 
moving  everyone  to  a  common  standard 
that  was  also  the  government’s  standard. 

One  of  the  things  we  consider  from  time 
to  time  is  whether  there  should  be  added 
costs  associated  with  varying  from  an  agreed 
technology'  standard.  There’s  no  doubt  that 
supporting  many  different  technology7  plat¬ 
forms  can  be  more  costly  than  supporting 
one  or  two.  There  are  many  schools  of 
thought  around  the  best  way  to  do  this,  and 
in  my  experience,  there  is  no  right  answer  to 
this  question. 


We  assigned  letter  grades  for 
technology  to  our  divisions. 

I  took  heat  for  that,  but  it  made 
the  departments  care  about 
technology.” 


Goudswaard:  I  know  there  has  to 
be  a  happy  medium  somewhere. 
Wittenberg:  Creating  corporate 
standards  that  allow  enough  flex¬ 
ibility  is  a  challenge.  Technology7 
should  not  drive  a  business  pro¬ 
cess,  even  though  we  see  it  happen  a  lot.  You 
do  need  to  strike  a  balance  between  meeting 
unique  business  requirements  and  using  stan¬ 
dard  hardware  and  software  to  create  effi¬ 
ciency-  We  worked  a  lot  with  other  ministries 
and  our  central  agencies  on  standards  devel¬ 
opment.  Technology  choices  should  be  based 
on  who  it  impacts,  what  the  business  need 
is  and,  finally,  cost.  We  made  our  decision 
to  move  to  a  single  e-mail  system  using 
those  criteria. 

Protecting  Privacy 

Goudswaard:  I’m  kind  of  taken  aback  that 
privacy  and  access  to  information  really 
aren’t  given  attention.  Maybe  it’s  because 
there  haven’t  been  any  negative  stories. 
Wittenberg:  You  can  be  assured  the  first 
time  there  is  even  a  perceived  abuse,  it  will 
become  a  priority. 

Provincial  legislation  promotes  open  and 
accountable  government,  which  has  meant 
an  increase  in  the  public’s  requesting  infor¬ 
mation.  The  federal  legislation  that  defines 
private  sector  privacy  responsibilities  has 
raised  awareness  of  the  importance  of  infor¬ 
mation  management  and  access.  While  these 
issues  could  be  ignored  in  the  past,  those 
days  are  quickly  disappearing. 

We  developed  a  database  to  ensure  that 
we  knew  what  computer  applications  we 
had  in  the  Finance  ministry  that  collect 
personal  information  so  that  we  can  help 


-RUTH  WITTENBERG 


programs  manage  it.  People  are  often  very 
distrustful  of  government  and  want  to  know 
what  information  government  has  about 
them.  Educating  your  organization  about  its 
responsibility  to  both  protect  information 
and  provide  it  is  important.  If  you  can  use 
real  examples  of  information  you  currently 
hold  and  how  the  law  applies  to  it,  that  can 
really  help  increase  their  understanding. 

Keeping  Staff  Happy 

Goudswaard:  As  a  small  organization,  we 
can’t  afford  to  have  a  lot  of  staff.  Each  of 
us  wears  many  hats  because  if  we  didn’t,  the 
job  wouldn’t  get  done.  Our  help  desk  has 
one  guy,  and  he  does  10  jobs.  I  have  diffi¬ 
cult  decisions  to  make  about  compensation 
and  responsibility. 

Wittenberg:  There  is  no  doubt  that  as  we 


Wanna  do 

breakfast? 

Looking  for  a  mentor,  or  at  least  a 
colleague  in  your  area  you  can 
share  insights  and  agonies  with? 
CIO's  Breakfast  Tour  can  bring  you 
together  with  CIOs  in  your  city, 
helping  you  make  valuable  connec¬ 
tions.  If  you’re  an  IT  executive  and 
are  interested  in  finding  out  more 
about  our  ongoing  breakfast  tour, 
visit  unvw.cio.com/breakfast  or 
send  a  note  to  Executive  Editor 
Tom  Field  at  tfield@cio.com. 
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The  Power  of  Samsung  Monitors 

•  #1  manufacturer  of  TFT  and  CRT  displays 

•  1  out  of  6  monitors  sold  worldwide  in  2000 
were  made  by  Samsung 

•  The  only  24"  multimedia  TFT 

•  The  industry’s  first  3-in-1  monitor 

•  Energy  efficient,  space-saving  designs 

•  Worldwide  service  and  support 


\\  t’s  here.  Monitor  technology  that 
i  demands  an  audience.  Screams 
-  innovation.  Shatters  convention. 

Don’t  just  sparkle — shine.  Deliver. 
Create.  Challenge  the  limits.  Experience 
a  multimedia  extravaganza.  It's  vivid 
color.  It’s  precision.  And,  with  a  range  of 
products,  it’s  your  choice. 


don't  lie.  We’re  at  the  top  because  we 
push  technology  harder.  We  drill  down. 
We  invent  possibility. 

Be  inspired.  Defy  the  laws  of  technology. 

Redefine  your  technology.  The  number  is 
1.888.245.3300  dept.  108.  The  web 

is  www.samsungmonitor.com  Don't 
get  left  behind. 


©2001  Samsung 
Electronics  America,  Inc. 


Over  100  million  users  have  discovered 
the  power  of  Samsung.  The  numbers 


SAMSUNG  DIGITWz) 

everyone's  invited tm 


IT  Leadership 


“When  I  proposed  the  next  phase  of 
my  project,  I  made  the  presentation 
general.  That  tilted  the  seesaw 
in  my  direction.”  -peter goudswaard 


lose  staff,  the  scope  of  the  jobs  for  others 
changes.  The  challenge  is  making  sure  you 
aren’t  asking  people  to  wear  10  hats  where  it 
doesn’t  make  sense.  In  my  former  job  we 
were  desperate  for  a  good  technical  Web 
resource  and  chose  to  redeploy  someone  to 
work  on  Web  development  rather  than  on 
the  network  operations.  That  meant  the 
other  members  of  the  network  team  had  to 
take  up  the  slack.  But  we  felt  it  was  a  greater 
risk  not  to  respond  to  the  demands  being 
placed  on  us  by  the  Internet.  It’s  a  question 
of  calculating  the  risk  and  what  you  and  the 
staff  can  handle  in  terms  of  workload. 
Goudswaard:  For  the  last  two  positions 
we’ve  advertised,  over  80  percent  of  the 
short-listed  applicants  declined  because  our 
wages  aren’t  competitive  enough.  But  once 
we  get  people  on  board,  they  stay.  We  have 
a  100  percent  retention  rate  with  the  team 
I’ve  hired.  We  have  good  benefits  and  a 
casual  environment  with  flexible  working 
hours.  They  also  say  it’s  a  fun  place  to 

VIRTUAL  MENTOR  is  an  ongoing 
series  pairing  new  CIOs  with  veteran 
practitioners  to  discuss  leadership 
challenges.  If  you’d  like  to  participate 
or  provide  feedback  on  these  articles, 
send  an  e-mail  to  Deputy  Editor 
Richard  Pastore  at  pastore@cio.com. 


work.  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  will  make  less  money  to  stay 
close  to  family  and  friends.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  is  beginning  to 
change,  and  I  expect  our  retention 
rate  to  drop  if  compensation  lev¬ 
els  aren’t  maintained.  If  I  don’t 
make  the  salaries  equitable,  peo¬ 
ple  won’t  be  able  to  afford  to  work  here, 
no  matter  how  nice  it  might  be. 
Wittenberg:  We  have  to  be  very  conscious 
of  the  public’s  view  of  public  sector  salary 
increases,  so  this  is  a  difficult  area.  We  are 
losing  staff  to  the  private  sector,  the  United 
States  and  other  public  organizations  where 
wage  scales  are  higher.  I  want  to  address 
things  like  work  hours  and  flexible  work¬ 
ing  arrangements  at  home.  There’s  also  the 
opportunity  to  sell  employees  on  the  inter¬ 
esting  work  they  have  the  chance  to  do. 
Government  work  touches  both  private  cit¬ 
izens  and  companies. 

Managing  Upheaval 

Goudswaard:  We’ve  expanded  to  two  other 
regional  offices.  I  was  contacted  about  set¬ 
ting  up  workstations  for  50  people  after  they 
had  already  moved  and  no  one  had  told  me. 
That’s  something  we  fight  with  a  lot.  There 
is  both  major  and  minor  restructuring  that 
goes  on  continuously.  It’s  hard  to  keep  up. 
Wittenberg:  While  I  was  at  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  we  had  the  same  things  happen. 
When  there  was  a  Cabinet  change,  we  had 
to  be  in  a  position  to  move  quickly — mean¬ 
ing  hours  not  days — to  get  new  ministers 
and  their  offices  and  staff  set  up  with  com¬ 
puters  when  the  announcements  are  made. 
We  had  a  lot  of  success  with  using  a  small 
team  that  has  done  this  a  number  of  times. 
The  depth  of  knowledge  the  team  had  about 


the  business  needs  of  the  client  area  was  crit¬ 
ical  to  making  that  work  fast  and  smoothly. 

Three  Weeks  Later... 

Goudswaard:  I  took  your  advice  and  started 
to  focus  on  members  of  the  executive  board 
who  were  supportive  of  the  new  enterprise 
architecture  project  that  I’m  working  on, 
rather  than  the  people  who  reacted  nega¬ 
tively.  When  I  proposed  the  next  phase,  I 
left  the  PowerPoint  slides  and  the  statistics 
behind  and  made  the  presentation  extremely 
general.  I  sold  the  concept  and  not  the  proj¬ 
ect.  That  was  enough  to  tilt  the  seesaw  in  my 
direction. 

The  other  piece  of  advice  I’ve  followed 
up  on  is  the  report  card.  When  I  first  came 
into  this  job,  I  implemented  a  comprehensive 
annual  survey  of  the  IS  staff.  I  used  the 
results  to  gauge  performance,  where  the 
department  stood  and  what  needed  to  be 
changed.  Then  someone  nixed  the  survey 
and  that  was  that.  For  me,  the  report  card 
will  be  a  step  back  in  that  direction. 
Wittenberg:  That’s  very  important.  I’ve 
found  that  the  report  card  forces  people  to 
respond  to  issues.  They  become  more  en¬ 
gaged  and  are  willing  to  do  more. 
Goudswaard:  Also,  I  met  with  my  boss,  the 
executive  director  of  finance  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  proposed  an  increase  in  salaries 
for  my  staff.  It  was  a  fairly  large  increase,  and 
he  was  right  on  board.  He’s  well  aware  of 
demand  for  qualified  workers,  and  he  said 
the  most  important  thing  is  to  retain  staff. 
We’ve  put  so  much  money  into  training 
everyone  here  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  lose 
those  people  over  salary.  HEJ 


Staff  Writer  Simone  Kaplan  can  be  reached  at 
skaplan@cio.com. 
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ONE  PART  STRATEGY, 

ONE  PART  WORK  HORSE 


With  innovation  constantly  changing 
the  rules  of  the  game,  flawless  IT 
implementation  isn’t  enough.  Having  the 
vision  to  set  the  strategy  that  will  drive 
the  business  is  what  defines  true  end-to-end 
IT.  With  more  CMM  Level  5  facilities  than 
any  other  company  in  the  world,  flawless 
implementation  by  TCS  is  a  given. 


But  strategy  is  where  the  game  begins. 


And  we  play  to  win. 
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Digital  paper  promises  to  revolutionize  publishing 

BY  JOHN  EDWARDS 


Edited  by  Christopher 
Lindquist.  Send  your 
thoughts  and  ideas 
for  future  columns  to 
et@cio.com. 


DIGITAL  PAPER  LOOKS  and  feels  like  traditional 
paper,  even  if  you  can’t  wrap  fish  in  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  “ink”  in  digital  paper  can’t  stain 
your  hands.  The  technology  also  promises  to  save 
trees,  reduce  the  amount  of  wastepaper  that  clogs 
landfills  and  make  reading  more  convenient. 


Digital  paper  is  arriving  in  the  form  of  thin 
plastic  sheets  that  display  high-resolution  text 
and  graphic  images.  “The  medium  offers  the 
prime  attributes  of  paper — portability,  physical 
flexibility  and  high  contrast — while  also  being 
reusable,”  says  Tim  Bajarin,  president  of  Creative 


digital  paper. ..automated  software  testing. ..IP  storage 
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DataMirror. 
Integrate 
Oracle 
DB2  UDB 
SQL  Server 
Sybase 
SAP 
PeopleSoft 
J.D.  Edwards 
CRM 
Now. 


LOOKING  FOR  POWERFUL  SOFTWARE 
TO  INTEGRATE  YOUR  CORPORATE  AND 
CUSTOMER  DATA  IN  REAL-TIME? 

Corporate  and  customer  data  buried  in  incompatible 
systems  is  worthless  unless  it  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  accessed  by  all  who  need  it  -  employees, 
business  partners  and  customers.  Only  with  real-time, 
bi-directional  data  integration  technology  can 
companies  realize  the  full  potential  of  their  business 
intelligence,  CRM  and  e-Business  initiatives. 

DataMirror  real-time  data  integration  software  rapidly 
integrates  enterprise  applications  and  databases  to 
help  keep  corporate  and  customer  data  accessible  and 
available  24/7.  DataMirror  software  helps  companies 
achieve  21st  Century  competitiveness  -  empowering 
users  with  real-time  data  such  as  inventory  levels, 
delivery  schedules  and  order  status  that  can  be 
difficult  to  access. 

Powerful  DataMirror  solutions  transform  the 
experience  of  doing  business  with  the  end-to-end 
integration  and  out-of-the-box  flexibility  required  to 
help  people  work  faster  and  smarter  now. 


DATAMIRROR  RESOURCE  CENTER 

SOFTWARE  I  SOLUTIONS  I  BEST  PRACTICES 
www.datamirror.com/resourcecenter 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL  1  800  362-5955 


DataMirror 

The  experience  of  now.™ 


Copyright  ©  2001  DataMirror  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  DataMirror  and  The  experience  of  now  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  DataMirror  Corporation. 
All  other  brand  or  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Strategies,  a  Campbell,  Calif.-based  tech¬ 
nology  research  company.  Like  other  dig¬ 
ital  paper  proponents,  Bajarin  believes  the 
technology  has  the  potential  to  become  a 
popular  display  medium  for  publishing, 
signs  and  mobile  devices.  “The  technol¬ 
ogy  will  supplement  or,  for  many  applica¬ 
tions,  even  replace  paper  and  liquid  crys¬ 
tal  panels,”  he  says. 

Digital  paper’s  future  currently  lies  in  the 
research  labs  of  two  companies:  Gyricon 
Media  and  E  Ink.  “The  race  is  on  to  de¬ 
velop  a  practical  digital  paper  technology,” 
says  Bajarin.  “The  company  that  creates  a 
digital  paper  that  most  closely  resembles 


- 1  Emerging 

particles  suspended  in  a  dark  dye.  When 
subjected  to  an  electric  field,  the  white  par¬ 
ticles  move  to  one  end  of  the  microcapsule 
where  they  become  visible,  making  the  dig¬ 
ital  paper  surface  appear  white  at  that  spot. 
An  opposite  electric  field  pulls  the  parti¬ 
cles  to  the  other  end  of  the  microcapsules 
where  they  are  hidden  by  the  dye,  making 
the  surface  appear  dark.  “We’re  using  the 
same  basic  substance  people  write  with — 
ink,”  says  Russ  Wilcox,  E  Ink’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  “But  instead  of 
drying,  it  remains  liquid.” 

In  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  Xerox  spinoff  Gyri¬ 
con  Media  is  developing  a  flexible  me¬ 


The  race  is  on  to  develop  a  practical 
digital  paper  technology. 


real  paper  in  terms  of  size,  flexibility,  reso¬ 
lution,  contrast  and  cost  stands  to  reap 
enormous  gains.” 

Yet  as  digital  paper  inches  closer  to  real¬ 
ity,  some  wonder  if  it’s  an  innovation  that 
people  really  need — or  want.  Amy  Wohl, 
president  of  Wohl  Associates,  a  Narberth, 
Pa. -based  technology  research  company, 
says  past  predictions  that  technology  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  physical  documents 
have  proved  to  be  wrong.  “Who’s  to  say  if 
they  will  be  right  this  time?”  asks  Wohl, 
who  also  wonders  if  digital  paper  will  really 
be  as  sharp,  flexible  and  portable  as  its 
advocates  promise.  “It’s  rare  indeed  for  any 
technology  to  immediately  live  up  to  its 
advance  hype,”  she  says.  “With  digital  pa- 
peg  anything  less  than  full  print  quality  and 
convenience  would  be  a  disappointment.” 

Practical  Paper 

Developing  practical  digital  paper  requires 
finding  a  way  to  mimic  the  output  of  a  liq¬ 
uid  crystal  display  (LCD)  but  without  the 
need  for  a  thick  plastic  case  and  backlight. 
E  Ink,  a  startup  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is 
working  on  a  technology  that  uses  a  liq¬ 
uid  filled  with  millions  of  tiny  microcap¬ 
sules.  Each  microcapsule  contains  white 


dium  that  uses  millions  of  tiny  black  and 
white  balls  that  act  like  rotatable  toner  par¬ 
ticles.  The  beads  reside  in  oil  trapped  in  a 
plastic  sheet.  When  a  voltage  level  is  applied 
across  the  balls,  they  rotate  to  show  a  par¬ 
ticular  side  to  the  viewer,  creating  detailed 
text  and  images.  “There  are  between 
2  billion  and  3  billion  of  these  little  balls  in 
an  8-and-a-half-by-ll-inch  sheet,”  says 
Robert  Sprague,  Gyricon’s  interim  CEO 
and  manager  of  Xerox  PARC’s  Document 
Hardware  Lab.  “The  sheet  acts  like  a  com¬ 
puter  screen  but  looks  like  paper.” 

The  E  Ink  and  Gyricon  technologies 
both  show  promise,  but  industry  analysts 
aren’t  yet  ready  to  declare  that  one  product 
is  superior  to  the  other.  “There  haven’t  yet 
been  enough  real-world  applications  to 
make  a  judgment  on  quality  or  cost,”  says 
Wohl.  But  E  Ink  has  taken  the  early  lead 
in  at  least  one  area:  marketing.  While 
Gyricon  has  been  working  on  digital  paper 
technology  for  more  than  a  decade,  the 
company  has  fallen  behind  E  Ink  in  devel¬ 
oping  marketable  products  and  building 
bridges  with  potential  partners.  Although 
E  Ink  has  already  started  testing  digital 
paper-based  products  with  customers  and 
has  established  development  links  with 
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No  Code  Copying 

Companies  looking  to  keep 
Web  visitors  from  simply  copying 
their  HTML  code  may  want  to 
investigate  HTML  Guard  from 
Andreas  Wulf  Software.  HTML 
Guard  encrypts  webpage  code, 
including  HTML,  text  and  graphics. 
It  is  compatible  with  JavaScript- 
capable  browsers,  and  English 
and  German  versions  are  available. 
Pricing  starts  at  $15  per  copy. 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.aw-soft.com. 

Intruder  Alert 

Motorola  has  announced  the 
release  of  a  new  tool  to  help 
identify  and  stop  attacks  on 
corporate  networks.  Motorola 
Intrusion  Vision  provides  a 
consolidated  display  of  informa¬ 
tion  retrieved  from  network  and 
host-based  intrusion  detection 
sensors.  Administrators  can 
view  the  information  in  near 
real-time.  The  system  can  also 
send  alerts  to  notify  corporate 
security  officials  of  serious 
attacks.  Pricing  begins  at 
$11,490.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.motorola.com  or  call 
480  441-2814. 
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INDUSTRY  POSEURS  EXPOSED. 

CODERNAUTS  DISCOVER 

WEB  SERVICES  THAT  ACTUALLY  WORK. 

*  IBM  SOFTWARE  WITNESSED  ENABLING  WEB  SERVICES.  * 


SILICON  VALLEY,  CA- 
A  landmark  discovery  was 
announced  that  may  well 
change  the  course  of  business. 
Web  services,  as  enabled  by 
IBM  software  and  seen  in 
action,  provide  companies  with 
new  ways  to  make  money  with¬ 
out  spending  it. 

A  lot  of  hype  surrounds 
Web  services,  which  contain 
incredible  promise.  Yet,  of  all 
the  people  talking  about  Web 
services,  IBM  has  the  software 
and  experience  to  deliver  on 
that  promise  today. 


Another  case  is  a  travel,  leisure 
and  entertainment  company.  The 
challenge?  kink  hundreds  of  applica¬ 
tions  together  to  form  a  one-stop 
Web  portal  that  provides  relevant 
information  and  offerings  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  result?  Expanded 
services  at  dramatically  reduced 
costs. 

Presently,  there  are  a  number 
of  software 
vendors  trying 
to  sell  their 
proprietary 
technologies 
as  ways  to 
enable  Web 


IBM  SOFTWARE  SUPPORTS  OPEN  WEB  SERVICE 
STANDARDS:  UODI,  SOAP,  WSDL,  XML. 


Web  services  utilize  industry  stan¬ 
dards  to  deploy  and  integrate  applications 
across  the  Internet,  intranets  and  extranets. 


IT  S  A  DIFFERENT  KIND 
OF  WORLD.  YOU  NEED  A 
DIFFERENT  KIND  OF  SOFTWARE. 


Web  services  make  it  easy  to  adapt 
systems  to  changing  business  needs.  Flexible 
applications  using  Web  services  can  now  be 
implemented  by  the  IBM  software  portfolio: 
WebSphere®  Lotus®  DB2  and  Tivoli! 


TWO  PROGRAMMERS  FROM  A  PARALLEL  UNIVERSE  FOUND  THAT  IBM  SOFTWARE  CAN 
HELP  COMPANIES  UTILIZE  WEB  SERVICES  TODAY,  TO  INCREASE  THEIR  REVENUES. 


With  their  operations  enabled  by  Web 
services,  IT  managers  can  now  let  others 
access  and  use  their  company’s 
business  processes  as  easily  as 
people  download  Web  pages. 

The  benefits:  low  cost  of  devel¬ 
opment  and  wider  deployment 
of  applications,  increasing 
competitive  advantage. 

For  instance,  a  moving 


WEB  SERVICES  HELP 
APPLICATIONS  COMMUNICATE 
MORE  EFFECTIVELY. 
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CODERNAUTS  LEARNED  MORE  ONLINE. 
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company  facing  the  problem  of  keeping 
its  trucks  full  during  the  entire  cycle 
of  the  transport,  as  in  return  trips  during 
cross-country  moves,  can  now  utilize 
Web  services  enabled  by  IBM  software 
to  seamlessly  locate,  book  and  manage 
new  customers. 


services. 

Yet  IBM 

is  a  proven  provider  who  is  delivering 
a  truly  open  e-business  software 
environment  to  exploit  your  existing 
applications.  Today. 

Software  that  enables  Web 
services,  known  as  IBM  soft¬ 
ware,  was  discovered  by  two 
programmers  from  a  parallel 
universe.  “We  came  looking  for 
better  software,”  said  one.  “And 
this  is  definitely  it’’  For  case 
studies,  white  papers  and  an 
announcement  highlights  video,  visit  us  at 
ibm.com/webservices/today 


business  software 


Lucent  Technologies,  Philips  and  others, 
Gyricon  has  kept  a  low  profile.  “We  have 
a  great  technology,  but  we  haven’t  made 
a  lot  of  noise  yet,”  says  Sprague. 

The  Rollout 

Digital  paper’s  first  real-world  application 
is  an  informational  sign.  Users  can  up¬ 
date  digital  signs  more  easily  than  printed 
ones,  and  digital  paper  signs  require  less 
power  and  maintenance  than  lights,  CRTs, 
mechanical  alphanumeric  characters, 
plasma  screens  and  other  commonly  used 
signage  technologies.  Late  last  year,  E  Ink 
tested  a  3-foot-by-4-foot  digital  paper  sign 
for  about  $1,500.  The  7-pound  product 
featured  a  one  font  and  two-color  display 
that  customers  could  quickly  rewrite  via 
wireless  commands.  Based  on  customers’ 
feedback,  E  Ink  will  launch  a  revised  prod¬ 
uct  later  this  year.  “The  lightweight  mate¬ 
rial  is  easy  to  attach  to  walls  and  can  be 
curved  to  fit  an  irregular  surface,”  says 
E  Ink’s  Wilcox.  “It  can  even  be  rolled  up 
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Digital  paper  will  begin  moving  into 
publishing  in  about  five  to  10  years,  pre¬ 
dicts  Bajarin.  “It  will  be  used  to  present  the 
content  of  books,  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,”  he  says.  Although  slightly  thicker 
than  its  pulp  counterpart,  a  single  sheet  of 
digital  paper  would  still  be  more  conven¬ 
ient  to  carry  than  the  dozens  of  sheets  of 
paper  that  constitute  the  typical  book, 
newspaper  or  magazine,  says  Wohl.  “Dig¬ 
ital  paper  would  also  be  less  expensive 
over  the  long  term,”  she  says.  According 
to  Wohl,  about  half  the  cost  of  producing 
a  newspaper  comes  from  printing  and 
delivery  expenses.  “Digital  paper  would 
eliminate  these  costs,”  she  says.  Just  as  a 
computer  CRT  or  LCD  now  provides  a 
window  to  the  Internet,  a  single  sheet  of 
digital  paper  would  give  users  access  to  an 
entire  library  of  books  and  newspapers. 

Documentation  would  especially  bene¬ 
fit  from  digital  paper  technology.  Users 
would  always  have  access  to  the  most  cur¬ 
rent  documentation  version  available. 


Despite  the  apparent  benefits,  opinions 
vary  on  digital  paper’s  prospects. 


and  stored  away  when  it  isn’t  needed.” 
Gyricon  plans  to  begin  offering  its  first 
sign  product  later  this  year. 

In  about  three  years,  digital  paper  will 
begin  appearing  in  PDAs  and  mobile 
phones,  predicts  Bajarin.  “Limited  screen 
size  is  a  major  complaint  of  portable  de¬ 
vice  users,”  he  says.  “Large,  thin  screens 
would  give  users  more  viewing  area  with¬ 
out  adding  weight.” 

Both  companies  are  striving  to  make  thin 
screen  mobile  devices  a  reality.  In  February, 
E  Ink  announced  a  partnership  with  Philips 
under  which  it  will  develop  a  digital  paper 
product  that  Philips  will  integrate  with  the 
electronic  screen  circuitry  and  drivers  used 
by  PDAs.  Sprague  says  Gyricon  is  also  look¬ 
ing  at  the  handheld  device  market,  but  the 
company  hasn’t  yet  announced  how  and 
when  it  will  enter  the  field. 


“The  information  would  never  go  out-of- 
date,”  says  Bajarin.  This  could  be  a  boon 
to  manufacturing,  aircraft  maintenance 
and  other  fields  where  workers  spend  vast 
amounts  of  time  tracking  service  updates 
and  bulletins. 

Paper  Cuts 

Despite  the  apparent  benefits,  opinions  vary 
on  digital  paper’s  prospects.  Some  believe 
the  technology  will  be  limited  to  specific 
niches — mobile  phones  and  billboards,  for 
example.  Others  foresee  a  much  greater 
impact.  Kenneth  Bronfin,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  City-based  Hearst  In¬ 
teractive  Media,  Hearst  Corp.’s  electronic 
publishing  unit,  believes  that  digital  paper 
has  the  potential  to  redefine  publishing. 
“Think  of  a  newspaper  or  magazine  that’s 
as  up-to-date  as  electronic  media,”  he  says. 
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DVD  for  Business 

MaxOptix  has  begun  shipping  its 
multiterabyte  DVD-RAM  storage 
library.  The  base  model  MXDVD 
Enterprise  Library  starts  with 
436  media  slots  and  a  pair  of 
9.4GB  DVD-RAM  drives  and  can 
be  upgraded  to  a  total  of  1,840 
slots  and  64  drives,  providing 
more  than  17  terabytes  of  stor¬ 
age.  The  system  can  quickly  flip 
double-sided  DVD-RAM  discs, 
allowing  access  to  their  full 
capacity.  The  system  is  intended 
for  a  variety  of  applications, 
including  document  imaging, 
medical  imaging,  auxiliary 
Internet  storage,  backup/restore 
and  archival  storage.  The  system 
is  supported  under  Windows 
NT/2000,  Sun  Solaris  and  other 
major  Unix  versions.  Pricing 
begins  at  $38,100.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  www.maxoptix.com 
or  call  800  848-3092. 


THE  CODERNAUTS  FIND  AN  ENVIRONMENT  THAT  SUPPORTS  35  PLATFORMS.  HAIL,  OPEN  WORLD! 

WEBSPHERE  for  MANKIND 

THE  FASTEST  GROWING  E-BUSINESS  SOFTWARE  PLATFORM  ON  THE  PLANET 
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ibm.com/websphere/mankind 


IT’S  A  DIFFERENT  KIND  OF  WORLD. 

YOU  NEED  A  DIFFERENT  KIND  of  SOFTWARE. 
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“Content  will  be  continuously  updated  by 
radio  signals  wherever  you  go.” 

Digital  paper  technology  also  has  the 
potential  to  make  reading  a  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  interactive  experience,  says  Bronfin. 
“Pages  will  be  able  to  display  more  than  just 
static  text  and  pictures,”  he  says.  “Articles, 
books,  instruction  manuals  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  could  include  animated  text,  anima¬ 
tion  and  even  video  images.” 

Yet  Bronfin  worries  that  some  people 
will  be  reluctant  to  swap  pulp  for  plastic. 
“There  will  be  a  different  page  size,  and 
some  individuals  may  miss  the  feel  of  phys¬ 
ically  flipping  through  pages  or  having  the 
ability  to  snip  out  coupons,”  he  says. 

Another  potential  roadblock  that  could 
derail  the  acceptance  of  digital  paper  is  the 
lack  of  full-color  imaging.  “This  is  a  big 
drawback  in  a  world  where  color  plays  a 
major  role  in  most  printed  materials,”  says 
Wohl.  Inadequate  image  resolution  and 
tardy  refresh  rates — the  number  of  times 
per  second  a  screen  is  updated — are  two 
other  key  barriers.  “The  technology  still 
isn’t  quite  ready  for  highly  demanding  PDA 
and  publishing  applications,”  she  says.  “It’s 
one  thing  to  use  digital  paper  on  a  sign 
that’s  several  feet  high,  it’s  quite  another  to 
make  it  suitable  for  personal  uses.” 

But  Wilcox  and  Sprague  are  both  con¬ 
fident  that  digital  paper’s  current  techni¬ 
cal  limitations  can  be  overcome  within  the 
next  few  years.  Wilcox  says  E  Ink  has  im¬ 
proved  its  technology’s  refresh  rate  by 
more  than  thirtyfold  over  the  past  year. 
He  also  notes  that  resolution  is  now  up  to 
200  dots  per  inch,  with  600  dots  per  inch 
on  the  horizon.  The  color  problem  could 
be  remedied  by  adding  differently  hued 
dual-color  balls  to  digital  paper  sheets, 
says  Sprague.  “That’s  not  too  difficult.” 

Turning  the  Page 

If  digital  paper  follows  the  trail  set  by  pulp 
paper,  it  will  likely  be  used  for  increasingly 
mundane  purposes.  “You  probably  won’t 
blow  your  nose  into  digital  paper,  but  you 
may  eventually  see  things  like  digital  Post- 
it  notes,”  says  Wohl. 


But  before  cyber  stick-em-ups  arrive, 
consumers  will  likely  encounter  digital 
paper-based  price  tags.  “Don’t  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  someday  you  see  a  product’s  price 
change  before  your  eyes,”  says  Sprague. 
He  notes  that  retailers  will  be  able  to 
instantly  update  prices  throughout  a  store, 
or  even  in  stores  around  the  world,  with 
just  the  push  of  a  button. 

Digital  paper  ID  cards  may  also  be  on 
the  way.  “A  pass  or  license,  for  example, 
could  be  instantly  updated  to  show  an 
updated  address  or  new  restrictions  or 
privileges,”  says  Wohl.  On  the  whimsical 


side,  digital  paper  could  open  new  doors 
for  novelty  product  manufacturers.  How 
about  baseball  caps  with  digital  paper 
logos  (change  your  team  allegiance  de¬ 
pending  on  who’s  winning  the  game)  or 
bumper  stickers  that  change  messages? 

“If  you  think  about  it,”  says  Hearst’s 
Bronfin,  “digital  paper  actually  has  the 
potential  to  erase  the  word  indelible  from 
the  dictionary.”  ■ 


John  Edwards,  a  freelance  technology  writer  based 
in  Gilbert,  Ariz.,  can  be  reached  at  jedwards@ 
john-edwards.com. 


PREDICTIONS 

IP  storage 

Getting  a  Grip 
on  Storage  Costs 

IF  YOU'VE  WATCHED  your  storage  line-item  climb  in  recent  years,  you’re  not  alone. 
According  to  a  recent  white  paper  by  Boston-based  Aberdeen  Group  (“IP-Based 
Storage:  The  Buzz  on  the  Wire”),  the  total  cost  of  ownership  of  storage  area  networks 
(SAN)  has  been  flying  high,  thanks  to  expensive,  sometimes  proprietary  hardware 
and  the  highly  trained  personnel  it  takes  to  keep  the  systems  running. 

Help  may  be  on  the  way,  however,  in  the  form  of  IP-based  storage  networks  that  use  stan¬ 
dard  Ethernet  networks  for  their  connections  instead  of  today's  fibre-channel  options. 
According  to  the  paper,  the 
ascension  of  IP  storage  is  a 
given,  though  potential  users 
must  decide  between  vari¬ 
ous  flavors  of  the  technology, 
as  well  as  address  potential 
security  concerns.  IP  storage 
will  also  face  some  chal¬ 
lenges  from  Infiniband  tech¬ 
nology  (the  500Mbps  to 
6Gbps  connection  technol¬ 
ogy  developed  by  Dell,  IBM, 

Intel  and  others,  that  has  just 
begun  finding  its  way  into  products),  though  Aberdeen  feels  that  ultimately  the  need  for 
Infiniband  is  unclear  beyond  use  in  Intel-based,  direct-attached  storage  situations. 

The  report  also  notes  that  fiber-channel  vendors  will  not  necessarily  disappear,  as  those 
companies  have  SAN  expertise,  which  should  allow  them  to  transition  to  the  new  technology. 
A  free  copy  of  the  white  paper  is  available  at  www.aberdeen.com. 

-Christopher  Lindquist 
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WITH  THIS  SOFTWARE  THE  VISITORS  COULD  COMBAT  THE  CONSTANT  BARRAGE  OF  CYBER-ATTACKS. 

TIVOLI  FOR  SECURITY  MANAGEMENT 

I  WINNER,  2001  INFORMATION  SECURITY  EXCELLENCE  AWARD  | 
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IT’S  A  DIFFERENT  KIND  of  WORLD. 

YOU  NEED  A  DIFFERENT  KIND  of  SOFTWARE. 


As  software  gets  more  complex,  automated  testing  becomes  key 


BY  FRED  HAPGOOD 

AS  COMPLICATED  AS  our  relationship 
with  computers  has  been  during  the  past 
half-century,  there  is  at  least  one  constant: 
Wherever  you  find  a  computer  you  will 
find  a  swarm  of  bugs.  For  decades  users 
and  managers  have  searched  for  weapons 
to  use  against  infestations.  Some  try  struc¬ 
tured  programming  tools,  environments 
supposedly  too  sterile  for  bugs  to  breed. 
Others  rely  on  ambitious  alpha  and  beta 
testing  programs.  But  conceptually  most 
satisfying  is  the  idea  of  getting  computers 
to  detect  and  report  (and  maybe  even  fix) 
their  own  bugs  automatically. 

For  some  bugs,  automated  testing  re¬ 
quires  a  very  high  level  of  skill,  one  verging 
on  true  artificial  intelligence.  Not  all  of  these 
pests  are  out  of  reach,  however,  and  prod¬ 
ucts  devoted  to  their  extermination  started 
to  appear  on  the  market  in  the  ’80s.  As  a 
rule  those  programs  worked  by  letting  man¬ 


agers  capture  or  create  typical  user  sessions 
(sequences  of  keyboard  strokes  and  mouse 
movements)  on  pieces  of  software.  Pro¬ 
grammers  could  then  run  these  sessions 
through  the  program  being  debugged  and 
examine  the  output  for  errors.  By  the  early 
’90s  the  automated  testing  sector  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  developed  for  us  to  publish  a  survey 
on  the  technology  (“Bug  Busters,”  CIO, 
March  1993). 

Generally  we  were  unimpressed.  The 
tools  seemed  expensive,  clumsy  and  missed 
a  lot  of  problems.  The  programs  also  pre¬ 
sented  a  steep  learning  curve.  “In  the  short 
run,  organizations  deploying  such  products 
should  expect  protracted  production  sched¬ 
ules,  increased  demands  on  development 
staff  and  a  falloff  on  software  quality,”  we 
wrote.  “IS  directors  are  doing  well  if  a  suite 
of  tools  pays  off.. .after  three  years.” 

A  manager  at  the  time  might  have  been 


Instant  Connection 

Connecting  remote  offices  securely 
to  the  Internet  can  be  simplified 
with  Filanet’s  Inter Jak  200  net¬ 
work  appliance.  The  device  lets 
small  offices  share  Internet  access 
through  dial-up  or  cable  modem, 
ISDN  or  DSL  connections.  The 
product  allows  for  content  filtering 
(for  a  $300  yearly  subscription), 
which  keeps  employees  from  surf¬ 
ing  unauthorized  sites,  as  well  as 
bandwidth  shaping  (a  $200 
option),  which  controls  bandwidth 
allocation  based  on  application 
type.  The  product  also  includes 
network  monitoring  software  and 
the  capability  to  let  users  share 
printers.  Virtual  private  networking 
support  is  also  available  for  an 
additional  $200.  List  pricing  for 
the  base  InterJak  200  system 
starts  at  $645.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.filanet.com  or  call 
408  331-2900. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  CEILIA  JOHNSON 
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TWO  CODERNAUTS.  ONE  DISTRIBUTED  DATABASE.  THE  PARALLEL  UNIVERSE  WAS  SAVED. 

DB2  FOR  — — 


|  GROWING  MORE  THAN  2.5  TIMES  FASTER  THAN  ORACLE 


IT’S  A  DIFFERENT  KIND  of  WORLD. 

business  software  ibm.com/db2/faster  YOU  NEED  A  DIFFERENT  KIND  of  SOFTWARE. 


skeptical  that  network  systems  of  any  scale 
could  survive  their  own  bug  plagues.  Yet, 
perhaps  counterintuitively,  the  development 
of  the  Internet  turned  out  to  be  a  boon  both 
for  the  war  on  bugs  in  general  and  auto¬ 
mated  testing  in  particular.  Code  sharing 
among  developers  became  easier,  cheaper 
and  faster,  dramatically  leveraging  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  manual  bug  hunting.  (The 
high  reliability  of  open-source  software  is 
the  leading  illustration  of  the  benefits.) 
Patches  became  easier  to  distribute.  Net¬ 
works  permitted  the  installation  of  “flight 
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market’s  success  can  repeat  in  the  next 
decade.  The  exciting  possibilities  for  the 
future  of  IS — ubiquitous  or  pervasive  com¬ 
puting,  semantic  networks,  adaptive  pro¬ 
grams,  full  device  independence,  distributed 
computing,  IBM’s  initiative  in  “autonomic 
computing”  (self-managing  and  self-repair¬ 
ing  networks) — all  require  considerable  im¬ 
provement  in  our  capacity  to  find  and  fix 
errors.  For  example,  embedded  systems 
usually  do  not  have  writable  storage  or 
often  even  network  connectivity,  which 
means  they  cannot  be  fixed  with  repair 


The  development  of  the  Internet  turned 
out  to  be  a  boon  both  for  the  war  on 
bugs  in  general  and  automated  testing 
in  particular. 


recorders” — sensors  that  sit  inside  applica¬ 
tions  and  send  reports  of  dysfunctional  ses¬ 
sions  back  to  the  vendor.  “This  is  a  big  deal 
because  it  means  technical  support  doesn’t 
have  to  try  to  replicate  the  bugs  on  its  end,” 
says  Oliver  Cole,  president  of  OC  Systems, 
a  system  availability  tools  vendor  in  Fairfax, 
Va.  Flight  recorders  can  also  generate  high- 
quality  test  sessions  as  input  for  automated 
software  testing.  (Atesto  Technologies  of 
Fremont,  Calif.,  produces  such  tools.) 

And  while  networks  did  not  make  auto¬ 
mated  testing  directly  smarter,  they  did 
introduce  a  wave  of  simple,  stupid,  bugs 
(such  as  dead  HTML  links)  that  were  per¬ 
fect  for  automated  testing,  even  at  its  then- 
current  skill  level.  As  a  result,  investment 
and  revenue  flowed  into  the  sector,  and  in 
time  the  technology  did  get  smarter.  For 
instance,  several  companies  (including  OC 
Systems)  have  developed  tools  that  “watch” 
while  test  sequences  run  to  determine  which 
instructions  are  invoked.  If  the  tool  fails  to 
call  some  instructions,  the  programs  gener¬ 
ate  new  test  sequences  specifically  designed 
to  test  the  missed  code. 

Much  hinges  on  whether  the  testing  tool 


patches  or  maintenance  releases.  If  they  can¬ 
not  be  built  without  error,  embedded  sys¬ 
tems  will  fail  to  deliver  on  their  promise. 

Perfection  is  being  pursued  from  several 
directions.  Some  companies  are  hoping 
that  the  new  Unified  Modeling  Language 
will  let  device  engineers  design  inside  sim¬ 
ulations  of  end  user  environments  so  that 
they  will  able  to  do  a  kind  of  field  testing 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  design.  Lucent  is 
developing  a  system  that  will  automatically 
generate  logical  representations  of  running 
code  that  can  be  tested  to  see  whether  spe¬ 
cific  kinds  of  bugs,  such  as  feature  interac¬ 
tion  conflicts  in  distributed  systems,  are 
possible  even  in  theory.  As  mentioned,  the 
Internet  has  introduced  large-scale  peer 
review  to  more  types  of  software. 

It  is  probably  not  right  to  say  that  the 
future  of  software  depends  on  automated 
bug  detection  and  repair.  But  automated 
bug  busting  may  ultimately  push  software 
development  to  new  levels  that  until  now 
have  been  only  the  stuff  of  dreams.  HE! 


Do  you  have  a  topic  you'd  like  us  to  revisit?  Send 
it  to  et@cio.com. 
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Measure  the  Last  Mile 

Mercury  Interactive  has  unveiled 
new  tools  for  companies  looking 
to  monitor  and  improve  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  websites.  Topaz 
Observer  ($5,000  per  month  for 
50  seats)  can  monitor  and  diag¬ 
nose  performance  problems  from 
an  individual  end  user  machine, 
allowing  administrators  to  locate 
performance  problems  within  a 
company’s  walls.  Topaz  Console 
($650  per  month)  lets  adminis¬ 
trators  centrally  manage  all  of  the 
products  and  services  in  Mercury 
Interactive’s  Topaz  family.  The 
company  has  also  announced  its 
Rent-a-POP  solution— starting 
at  $5,625  per  month  for  25 
points  of  presence  (POPs)— 
which  lets  companies  do  their 
own  performance  monitoring 
using  POPs  around  the  world. 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.mercuryinteractive.com. 


cio.com _ 

Read  Chris  Lindquist's  TECH  TACT: 
NEW  TOOLS  FOR  NEW  JOBS, 

every  Monday  at  www.cio.com. 
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!  HITACHI 

|  DATA  SYSTEMS 


Amazing  how  one  call 
from  Datalink  could 
set  so  much  in  motion. 


Your  shrewd  decision  to  integrate 
Hitachi  Freedom  Storage” 
to  optimize  your  IT  strategy. 


Which  meant  they 
could  spot  and  react 
to  trends  well  before 
the  competition. 


So  every  department  could  access 
your  data  warehouse  24  x  7. 
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IN  THIS  SECTION 

CIO  Confidential 

The  threat  of  wireless  tracking  ...  .98 

Reality  Bytes 

Parenthood  and  business  . 106 

From  the  Publisher 

Working  hard  for  your  money  . .  .110 


CIO  Confidential 

Onlv  the  Names  Have  Been  Changed 


Tethered 
to  Wireless 

Unless  we  take  a  stand,  location-tracking 
technology  could  spell  the  end  of  individual 
freedom  and  privacy  as  we  know  it 

BY  ANONYMOUS 

I  GUESS  YOU  could  call  me  a  conscientious  consumer.  My  office  at  home 
has  at  least  one  of  every  single  essential,  nonessential  and  down¬ 
right  silly  electronic  gadget  you  can  think  of.  Never  one  to  let 
money  burn  a  hole  in  my  pocket,  I’ve  managed  somehow — 
through  the  artful  combination  of  satellite  television,  fast 
Internet  connections  flashing  stock  quotes  and  news,  three 
e-mail  addresses  and  a  killer  sound  system  accessing  the  biggest 
MP3  collection  around — to  convert  what  was  supposed  to  be 
a  sanctuary  of  contemplation  and  concentration  into  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  perpetual  distraction. 

While  I  don’t  suffer  any  serious  addictions,  I,  like  most  peo¬ 
ple,  crave  all  kinds  of  things  that  aren’t  good  for  me.  Besides 
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the  obvious  french  fries,  fast  cars  and  John  Waters  films,  I  have 
a  craving  for  distraction  over  concentration.  In  fact,  most  of 
us  would  do  anything  to  avoid  being  alone  with  our  thoughts. 
I  start  my  car  and  turn  on  the  radio;  I  enter  my  hotel  room 
and  mm  on  the  TV;  I  listen  to  music  while  I  cut  the  grass.  Bad. 
Sometimes  the  temptation  to  screw  around  with  my  toys 
instead  of  work  gets  so  overwhelming,  I  have  to  throw  a  lap¬ 
top  in  my  car  and  go  park  under  a  tree  somewhere.  Real  bad. 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  SCOTT  LAUMANN 


WORLDCOM 


If  you  want  reliable  hosting,  shouldn’t  you 
call  the  company  with  the  most  reliable 
IP  network  according  to  a  survey  of  over 
1,000  IT  professionals? 


shouldn’t  the 


\1 


ane 


That  company  is  WorldCom.  And  our 
UUNET  network  is  the  most  expansive* 
and  scalable  one  on  the  planet.  Since  our 
data  centers  are  seamlessly  embedded 
into  that  global  backbone,  we  ensure 
maximum  speed  and  uptime. 

We  also  offer  18  managed  hosting 
solutions  that  get  you  up  and  running  in  as 
little  as  10  business  days.  So  don’t  waste 
time  asking  why  your  hosting  company 
doesn’t  own  a  network.  Call  WorldCom 
at  1-800-465-1792  and  ask  what  ours  can 
do  for  you. 


To  download  a  FREE  copy  of 

IDC’s  web  hosting  white  paper 
— a  SI, 500  value — 

generation  d. 

'Based  on  global  PoPs. 

©2001  WorldCom,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved.  CODE:  HOST 

visit  www.worldcom.com/us/info/host 
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AMD 

Blue  Martini  Software 
Candle  Corporation 
EDS 

Infonet  Services  Corporation 
Infosys  Technologies 
Intel  Online  Services 
Novell,  Inc. 
PeopleSoft,  Inc. 
Predictive  Systems,  Inc. 
Tivoli  Systems,  Inc. 

Tonic  Software 
Unisys  Corporation 
Verizon 
Vignette  Corporation 

This  year's  CIO  100  Awards  Ceremony 
is  proudly  underwritten  by 

CUSTOMERS  •  SUPPLIERS  •  EMPLOYEES 

People  power  the  internet: 


The  CIO  100  Symposium®  &  Awards 
is  an  annual  program  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  CIO  100  Special  Issue 
of  CIO  Magazine.  The  special  issue  and 
awards  ceremony  honor  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  100  organizations  for 
Innovation  for  the  Future  of  the  Enterprise. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 

San  Diego,  California 

August  1 2-14,  2001 


PRESENTERS 


H  Moderator 

Director  and 
Roy  Amara 
Fellow 

Institute  for  the 
Future 


Michael  Boyd 

Director  of 
Customer 
Relationship 
Management 
Eddie  Bauer 


John  Seely 
Brown 

Chief  Scientist 

Xerox 

Corporation 


Craig  Conway 

President  &  CEO 
PeopleSoft,  Inc. 


Danny  Hillis 

Co-founder 
Applied  Minds 


Geoffrey  Moore 

Founder  and 

i  *  fiS  '*■  Chairman 

9  The  Chasm  Croup 


Darrell  Zavitz 

Global  Director 
I/S  for  the  S&EP 
Business  Group 
The  Dow  Chemical 
Company 


To  enroll,  call  800  355-0246,  or  visit  our  Web  Site  at  www.cio.com/conferences. 


SUNDAY,  AUGUST  12 

8:30  AM -1:30  PM 

Riverwalk  Golf  Tournament 

CIO  hosts  a  tournament  at  the 
Riverwalk  championship  course. 

3:00  PM  -  5:00  PM 

Registration 

7:00  PM  -  9:00  PM 

Cafe  1 00  Welcome  Reception 

Meet  and  network  with  other 
participants.  Award  Honorees 
and  Symposium  Partners. 

9:00  PM -10:30  PM 

Golf  Awards  Ceremony 

Hosted  by  Tivoli  Systems,  Inc. 

MONDAY  AUGUST  13 

7:30  AM -8:10  AM 

Registration  and  Breakfast 

8:15  AM -8:30  AM 

Welcome  and  Opening 
Remarks 

Gary  Beach 
Group  Publisher 
CXO  Media  Inc. 


8:30  AM  -  8:45  AM 

An  Obligation  to  Innovate 

Craig  Conway 
President  &  CEO 
PeopleSoft,  Inc. 

In  order  to  fulfill  our  promises  to 
shareholders,  customers  and 
employees,  we  as  business  and 
industry  leaders  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  continue  to  strive  for  inno¬ 
vative  ways  of  creating  new  value, 
new  technologies,  services  and 
products,  and  new  opportunities. 

8:45  AM  -  9:30  AM 

The  CIO's  Future:  Leadership  in 
an  Age  of  Creative  Destruction 

Paul  Saffo 

Director,  Institute  for  the  Future 

Welcome  to  a  brave  new  world  of 
creative  destruction,  where 
economies  of  structure  displace 
economies  of  scale,  and  informa¬ 
tion  systems  become  more 
strategic  than  ever.  Saffo  tells  us 
how  to  turn  the  old  rules  upside 
down  for  success. 

9:30  AM  - 10:30  AM 

Tri-Channel  or  Toast:  Internet- 
Driven  Innovation  in  Apparel 
Marketing 

Michael  Boyd 


Director  of  Customer  Relationship 

Management 

Eddie  Bauer 

Boyd  shares  not-so-obvious 
learnings  about  how  to  use  the 
power  of  the  Internet  to  drive  not 
just  an  online  presence,  but  a 
fully  integrated  multi-channel 
marketing  strategy  that  wins  new 
customers  and  maximizes  their 
value  to  the  enterprise. 

10:30  AM-  11:00  AM 

Mid-Morning  Break 

1 1:10  AM  - 1 1:55  AM 
Industry  Briefings 

Our  Corporate  Partners  present 
case  studies  and  histories. 

12:10  PM -12:55  PM 

Industry  Briefings 

1:1 5  PM -2:30  PM 

Luncheon 

2:45  PM  -  3:45  PM 

Creativity  and  Technology 

Danny  Hillis 

Co-founder,  Applied  Minds 

Creativity  is  the  driving  force  of 
technological  change,  and  is  a 
key  ingredient  to  the  successful 
application  of  technology.  But 
what  does  this  really  imply  about 


how  we  should  manage  and 
encourage  creativity? 

3:45  PM  -  4:45  PM 

CIO  100  Honoree  Panel 
Discussion 

In  this  free-wheeling  roundtable, 
our  Award  Honorees  share 
the  innovative  business  and  tech¬ 
nology  strategies  that  earned 
them  the  CIO  1 00  Award. 


4:45  PM  -  5:30  PM 
Special  Presentation  on 
Security  and  Privacy 

C/O,  in  conjunction  with  the  US 
Department  of  Commerce's 
Critical  Infrastructure  Assurance 
Office,  hosts  a  special  presenta¬ 
tion  on  security  and  privacy. 

6:00  PM  -  7:00  PM 
Cafe  1 00  Reception 

Catch  up  with  other  participants, 
share  ideas  and  experiences,  and 
enjoy  the  view. 

TUESDAY  AUGUST  14 

7:00  AM  -  7:45  AM 

Breakfast 

7:45  AM  -  8:00  AM 

Day  Two  Welcome 


CIO  100  Symposium  &  Awards 
August  12  -  14,  2001 
Hotel  del  Coronado 
San  Diego,  CA 

Enrollment  Application 


If  this  is  your  first  CIO  Symposium, 
your  business  card  is  required 
to  process  your  registration. 


□  I  won’t  be  able  to  attend,  but  please  keep  me  updated  on  future  CIO  events. 


Name: _ Telephone: _ 

Title: _ Facsimile: _ 

Company:  _ 

Address:  _ Mail  Stop: _ 

City,  State,  Zip: _ 

E-mail  Address: _ Web  site  URL: _ 

Name  as  you  want  it  to  appear  on  your  badge:  _ 

□  I  will  be  attending  the  Award  Ceremony  Dinner  on  Tuesday  evening. 

□  I  will  bring  a  companion  at  the  cost  of  $350.  Name  of  my  companion: _ 

(Please  note  Companion  Program  details  under  enrollment  fees ) 

□  My  companion  will  be  attending  the  Award  Ceremony  Dinner  on  Tuesday  evening.  TJY1 


What  Is... 

Your  primary  industry?  _ 

Your  organization’s  annual  revenues  or  assets?  _ 

Your  annual  IT  budget?  _ 

Enrollment  Fees:  Payment: 


O  $3,100  IS  Practitioner/Executive 

Please  make  your  hotel  reservations  immediately  by  calling  the  Hotel  del 
Coronado  at  619  435-6611.  To  receive  the  discounted  rate,  please  mention 
that  you  are  attending  the  CIO  100  Symposium  when  making  your 
reservations.  This  fee  does  not  include  hotel. 

O  $3,715  Government/Military 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  CXO  will  make  your  hotel 
reservations  for  arrival  Sunday,  August  12  and  departure  Wednesday, 
August  15.  Additional  hotel  reservations  are  your  responsibility. 

O  $350  Companion  Program 

This  fee  includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment, 
companion  breakfast,  planned  companion  activities  and  the  CIO  100  Awards 
Ceremony.  Companions  are  not  eligible  to  participate  in  the  golf  tournament 
or  Symposium  sessions.  Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to 
attend  any  Symposium  function. 

O  $10,000  Sales/Marketing/Consulting 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  business  development  or 
consulting  position,  including  executive  management  of  IT  vendor  and 
consulting  companies.  This  enrollment  fee  is  payable  by  company  check 
only  and  does  not  include  three  nights  hotel.  CXO  will  make  the  final 
determination  of  this  category. 


□  Check  enclosed 

Executive  Programs,  CXO  Media  Inc.,  P3620, 
Boston,  MA  02241-3620 

□  P.O.  #  _ 

(A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted  within  10 
business  days.) 

□  MC  /  Visa  /  AMEX  (circle  one) 

Acct.  #:  _ 

Signature:  _ 

Exp.:  _ 

All  fees  must  be  paid  prior  to  the  Symposium,  and  all  cancella¬ 
tions  and  changes  must  be  made  in  writing.  You  may  cancel 
your  Symposium  or  companion  attendance  up  to  July  13,  2001 
without  penalty.  A  $650  administration  fee  will  be  imposed  for 
cancellations  received  between  July  14  -  July  27,  2001.  No 
refund  or  credit  will  be  given  for  cancellations  received  on  or 
after  July  27,  2001  or  for  no-shows.  CXO  reserves  the  right  to 
limit  attendance  to  practitioners  and  Partner  organizations. 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  355-0246,  fax  back  to  508  879-7720, 

or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences 


The  2001  CIO  100  Awards  will  recognize 
companies  that  have  demonstrated  innova¬ 
tion  in  a  number  of  areas:  by  creating  new 
products  and  services 


markedly  refining,  redefining  and  improving 
relationships  with  outside  partners  or 
customers;  by  creating  and  honoring  internal 

processes  to  remain 


that  offer  potentially 
significant  benefits  in 
the  marketplace;  by 


successful  and  drive 
the  company  in  new 
directions. 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  14 
(continued) 

8:00  AM  -  9:00  AM 

Innovation  versus  Inertia: 
Breaking  the  Back  of  the 
Innovator's  Dilemma 

Geoffrey  Moore 
Founder  and  Chairman 
The  Chasm  Group 

Last  year,  Geoff  Moore  shared  his 
prescriptive  agenda  for  tackling 
the  "innovator's  dilemma:"  how 
can  you  possibly  succeed  in 
innovation  when  the  very  man¬ 
agement  processes  by  which  you 
maintain  your  current  success  are 
working  powerfully  against  you? 
This  year,  he  returns  to  discuss 
what  lessons  he  has  learned  from 
his  initial  engagements  with 
Fortune  2000  companies. 

9:00  AM  -  10:00  AM 

Leveraging  Alliances  to  Lead 
Innovation  in  e-Business 

Darrell  J.Zavitz 

Global  Director,  I/S  for  the  S&EP 
Business  Group 

The  Dow  Chemical  Company 

Dow  continues  to  combine 
strength  and  sensibility  with 
speed  and  agility  in  building  its 


The  Famous  Hotel  del  Coronado 

Recognized  as  a  one-of-a  kind  setting,  the 
Hotel  del  Coronado  offers  a  unique  way  to  experience 
the  elegance  of  another  era,  and  is  proud  to  be  chosen 
to  host  the  CIO  100  Symposium  &  Awards. 

An  ambitious  restoration  of  the  hotel  is  now  complete, 
preserving  this  beloved  landmark  for  all  who  have  fallen- 
and  all  who  have  yet  to  fall — under  her  spell. 


e-Business  strategy.  By  leveraging 
their  globally  integrated  IT 
infrastructure  with  new  Internet- 
based  technology,  Dow  is 
demonstrating  innovation  in  a 
broad  range  of  global  projects 
that  are  creating  value  for 
customers  and  shareholders. 

10:00  AM  - 10:30  AM 

Mid-Morning  Break 

10:40  AM -11:25  AM 

Industry  Briefings 

11:30  AM  -  12:30  PM 

CIO  100  Honoree  Panel 
Discussion 

Honorees  reveal  their  innovation 
strategies. 

12:35  PM  - 1:55  PM 

Luncheon 


2:00  PM  -  3:00  PM 
Transforming  the  Corporate 
Landscape 

John  Seely  Brown 
Chief  Scientist,  Xerox  Corporation 
With  dot.coms  becoming 
dot.toast,the  coast  is  now  clear 
for  starting  serious  new  compa¬ 
nies  and  evolving  existing  ones 
into  enterprises  that  will  restruc¬ 
ture  industries  and  —  more  radi¬ 
cally  —  potentially  restructure 
the  entire  corporate  landscape. 

3:1 5  PM -4:30  PM 
Executive  Mindshare  Sessions 

Led  by  senior  CIO  Magazine 
Editors,  these  intimate  groups 
exchange  experiences  and 
solutions  on: 

•  IT  Value:  How  to  Do  More  with 
Less  —  and  Prove  It 

•  Integration  Challenges: 
Technology's  Just  the  Beginning 

•  IT  Sourcing:The  Best  Options 
for  Tough  Times 


•  Internet  Security:  Do  You  Know 
Where  Your  Vulnerabilities  Are? 

•  Customer  Relationship 
Management:  Bursting  the 
Hype  Bubble 

•  Strategic  Leadership:  Exerting 
Influence  in  the  Enterprise 

•  E-Business:  Is  There  an 
Exchange  in  Your  Future? 

4:30  PM  -  6:00  PM 
Informal  Networking 

Trade  notes  with  other  partici¬ 
pants,  relax  and  catch  your  breath, 
then  get  spiffed  up  in  that  tux  or 
gown  for  the  night's  festivities. 

6:00  PM  -  7:00  PM 

Cafe  100  Reception 

See  and  be  seen  is  the  order  of 
the  evening. 

7:00  PM  -  9:30  PM 

CIO  100  Awards  Dinner  and 
Ceremony 

You  are  invited  to  attend  a  spe¬ 
cial  black  tie  dinner  and  awards 
ceremony  to  recognize  this  year's 
CIO  100  Award  Honorees. 

9:30  PM -11:00  PM 
Dessert  Reception 

Hosted  by  PeopleSoft,  Inc., 

CIO  100  Awards  Ceremony 
underwriter. 


Opinion  I  CIO  Confidential 


I’m  sitting  in  my  car  right  now. 

Distractions  are  wireless  now.  It  doesn’t  help  much.  Until 
recently.  I’ve  been  a  big  fan  of  wireless  technology.  It’s  worth 
remembering  that  wireless  may  be  news,  but  it’s  not  new.  The 
oldest,  and  certainly  most  cherished,  wireless  device  in  my 
house  is  my  TV  remote.  On  the  one  hand,  this  device  is  so 


CIOs,  individually  and  collectively,  must  insist, 
either  by  legislation  or  policy,  that  our  companies 
protect  the  fundamental  privacy  not  only  of  our 
customers  but  of  our  fellow  employees. 


important  that  I  won’t  watch  TV  without  holding  it  in  my 
hand.  On  the  other,  it’s  done  nothing  to  change  the  intrinsic 
value  of  TV  and  nothing  to  improve  the  quality  of  program¬ 
ming.  In  fact,  it  may  have  made  it  worse. 

Wireless  is  an  add-on  that  does  nothing  to  improve  the 
importance  or  desirability  of  the  technology  it’s  grafted  to  but 
somehow  seems  indispensable  once  it’s  added.  The  fawning 
attention  wireless  is  getting  lately  seems  totally  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  potential,  especially  given  its  considerable  and  even 
dangerous  downside. 

Perhaps  it’s  true  that  all  the  really  important  inventions  are 
behind  us,  and  this  is  what  we’ve  got  left  to  get  excited  about. 
What  I  mean  is,  an  American  living  70  years  ago,  in  1931,  has 
far  more  in  common  with  us  (airplanes,  radio,  home  appliances, 
intercontinental  mass  transit,  telephones)  than  with  Americans 
living  70  years  earlier  in  1861.  The  difference  between  the 
telephone  of  1931  and  the  cell  phone  is  mobility,  a  nice 
enhancement  to  be  sure  but,  like  the  TV  remote,  not  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  telephone’s  telephoneness. 

(Note  to  AT&T  Wireless  advertising  department:  In  case  you 
hadn’t  noticed,  accessing  the  Internet  using  a  cell  phone  or 
PDA  is  like  watching  the  circus  through  a  hole  in  the  tent.) 

If  a  new  technology  came  along  that  was  20  percent  good 
and  80  percent  bad,  would  we  all  still  get  behind  it?  Yeah,  we 
probably  would.  I  suppose  I  should  have  seen  this  trouble  com¬ 
ing.  I  finally  realized  wireless’s  potential  impact  during  my  last 
business  trip  to  Singapore  in  March  1999. 

(Note  to  U.S.  airline  executives:  The  best  way  to  get  to 
Singapore  is  to  fly  to  LAX,  then  ride  Singapore  Airlines  nonstop 
right  into  Changi  Airport.  To  get  an  idea  of  what  U.S.  air  travel 
might  have  been  like  at  its  most  luxurious,  ride  any  class  of  serv¬ 
ice  on  Singapore  Airlines  to  anywhere.) 


The  flight  was  great,  as  usual,  but  1 1  hours  is  still  a  long 
time  to  sit.  I  grabbed  my  bag,  cleared  customs  and  jumped  into 
the  backseat  of  a  waiting  car,  next  to  one  of  our  regional  vice 
presidents  who  was  stationed  there.  She  barely  looked  up  from 
her  laptop  as  I  climbed  in,  and  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  office 
while  she  pounded  furiously  on  her  keyboard. 

I  was  hot  and  sticky,  and  my  brain 
was  not  firing  on  all  cylinders  because 
of  jet  lag.  For  a  while  I  stared  blankly 
at  the  buildings  whizzing  by  and  then 
noticed  that  there  was  a  plastic  box, 
about  the  size  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes, 
glued  to  the  inside  of  the  windshield. 
I  asked  the  driver  what  it  was,  and  he 
told  me  it  was  a  transmitter  that  the 
government  mandated  for  all  cars 
in  order  to  collect  tolls  for  using 
Singapore’s  excellent  expressways.  The 
system  had  taken  years  to  put  in  at  an  enormous  cost.  When  I 
inquired  about  the  tolls,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  they  were 
very  low,  almost  nominal. 

I  turned  to  the  regional  VP  and  said,  “Why  would  the  gov¬ 
ernment  bother  to  put  in  such  an  expensive  system  to  collect 
so  little  revenue?” 

Seeming  to  take  no  notice  of  my  question,  she  scowled  at 
her  screen  and  periodically  tapped  the  mouse  button.  While 
I’d  been  gazing  out  the  window,  she  had  attached  her  cell 
phone  to  a  port  on  her  laptop  and  was  attempting  to  send 
some  e-mail.  The  signal  strength  on  her  phone  fluctuated 
wildly  as  we  wound  around  the  downtown  skyscrapers. 
Finally  she  looked  at  me  rather  crossly  and  said,  “This  almost 
never  works  without  dropping  the  connection — can’t  you  get 
your  people  to  fix  it? — and  anyway,  they  didn’t  put  that  toll 
system  in  to  collect  tolls,  they  put  it  in  to  keep  track  of  where 
people  are!” 

Creepy.  That  one  angry,  run-on  sentence  told  me  everything 
I  didn’t  want  to  know  about  the  wireless  revolution.  That 
she  couldn’t  wait  the  additional  10  minutes  to  get  to  the  office 
to  send  her  e-mails  seemed  downright  nuts.  That  a  govern¬ 
ment  would  use  this  technology  to  pinpoint  the  whereabouts 
and  movements  of  its  citizens  seemed  (to  a  chronically  naive 
American)  downright  sinister. 

Well,  guess  what?  Things  aren’t  much  different  here  at 
home.  The  U.S.  Federal  Communications  Commission  has 
mandated  that  by  this  fall,  new  cell  phones  must  be  equipped 
with  location-tracking  technology  that  will  enable  911  per¬ 
sonnel  to  locate  callers  within  a  few  hundred  feet.  There  are 
currently  no  offsetting  regulations  or  legislation  to  control 
how  the  information  might  be  shared  or  used  either  within  the 
government  or  with  commercial  entities. 
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Just  because  you're  good  at  one  thing 
doesn't  mean  you're  good  at  everything. 


Where  managed  hosting  began. 
Where  managed  hosting  is  going. 


Shaquille  O'Neal  is  an  unstoppable  force  in 
the  world  of  basketball.  But  the  skills  that 
make  him  a  phenomenon  on  the  court  don't  ensure 
success  in  other  endeavors. 

The  same  applies  to  you.  Whether  you're  the  CEO 
or  COO,  chances  are  your  expertise  does  not  include 
managing  a  complex  Web  operation.  And  if  you're 
head  of  IT,  you  know  you  could  use  a  little  support. 

This  is  where  we  come  in.  We're  Digex,  and  managed 
Web  hosting  is  what  we  do.  In  fact,  Gartner  Group 
just  listed  us  as  a  leader  in  the  industry.* 

Our  exclusive  Web  architecture  features 
proven,  engineered  solutions  for  your  core 


infrastructure.  We've  set  the  benchmark  with  standard 
10-day  installs.  We  also  specialize  in  complex  solutions  to 
address  your  particular  business  needs. 

Our  controls  for  security,  change  management,  and 
availability  were  tested  by  Ernst  &  Young,  with  results 
of  the  examination  reported  in  its  SAS  70  Type  II 
report.** 

Our  interactive  customer  portal  lets  you  monitor 
your  operations  at  all  times,  and  our  partnership  with 
WorldCom  provides  you  with  a  high-speed  global 
network. 

To  find  out  more,  please  visit  us  at 
digex.com/experience  or  call  1-800-455-2968  ext.  673. 


Opinion 


CIO  Confidential 


The  possible  applications  of  wireless  fall  into  three  distinct 
categories,  and  two  of  them  are  bad.  Besides  the  obvious  and 
perhaps  only  real  benefit — a  cell  phone’s  ability  to  pinpoint  a 
caller’s  location  in  an  emergency — this  is  technology  with  the 
power  to  harass  and  the  power  to  invade  privacy  in  profound 
and  heretofore  unimaginable  ways. 

Time  to  pull  out  the  oF  moral  compass,  folks.  As  both  pur¬ 
veyors  and  potential  users  and  abusers  of  this  technology,  CIOs, 
individually  and  collectively,  must  insist,  either  by  legislation 
or  policy,  that  our  companies  protect  the  fundamental  privacy 
not  only  of  our  customers  but  of  our  fellow  employees.  It’s 
time  to  decide  what  we  will  and  won’t  do  for  a  paycheck, 
because  if  we  don’t,  the  golden  age  of  IT — the  notion  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  as  a  constructive  force — is  over. 

You  see,  the  new  regulations  amount  to  an  unfunded 
mandate.  Making  mobile  phones  capable  of  tracking  locations 
will  involve  planting  GPS  chips  in  the  handsets  or  installing  new 
infrastructure  in  cell  sites.  The  billions  spent  in  compliance  to 
outfit  the  approximately  110  million  cell  phones  is  being 
shouldered  entirely  by  the  cellular  providers,  which  plan  com¬ 
mercial  uses  for  the  technology  to  recoup  their  costs. 

Think  telemarketers’  calls  at  dinnertime  are  annoying? 


Imagine  walking  past  a  drugstore  when  suddenly  your  phone 
rings.  You  answer,  and  a  recorded  message  tells  you  that  the 
store  you’re  standing  in  front  of  has  a  sale  on  bunion  pads. 
Imagine  a  stalker  being  able  to  dial  into  a  service  and  get  the 
exact  location  of  a  member  of  your  family. 

Imagine  any  way  this  information  might  be  misused  and 
someone  will  try  it. 

Perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  will  simply  pitch 
their  phones  off  a  bridge  rather  than  put  up  with  this  non¬ 
sense.  But  for  many,  who  for  practical  or  policy  reasons  carry 
a  phone  for  work,  that  isn’t  an  option.  Will  you  implement 
tracking  systems  to  report  on  your  fellow  employees’ 
movements  out  of  the  office?  Will  you  sell  the  information 
to  marketers? 

Getting  effective  governance  in  place  is  not  somebody  else’s 
problem.  It  is  our  problem  because,  in  the  end,  we’ll  be  the 
ones  charged  with  making  it  work.  We  need  to  look  up  from 
our  distractions  for  a  moment  and  fix  this.  BE] 


Do  you  agree  that  wireless  tracking  technology  is  a  threat  to  our  privacy? 
Cast  your  vote  at  www.cio.com/poll  from  Aug.  1  to  13.  Anonymous  has 
been  a  CIO  at  household-name  companies  for  more  than  12  years. 


Coming  in  CIO 

Look  for  These  Articles  in  Future  Issues 


Is  IT  a  Boys’  Club? 

Female  CIOs  make  up  a  small  fraction 
of  those  who  populate  the  executive 
suite.  And  a  new  generation  of  experi¬ 
enced  women  waits  in  the  wings  for 
their  chance  at  the  title  of  CIO.  The  old 
excuses  about  there  not  being  enough 
qualified  women  or  that  few  women 
are  pursuing  degrees  in  computer 
science  and  engineering  no  longer 
apply.  We’ll  ask  women  in  the  industry 
what  they  think  is  keeping  them  down. 

Site  Fright 

As  dotcoms  continue  to  bite  the  dust, 
some  brick-and-mortars  are  responding 
to  the  sagging  economy  by  cutting 
back  on  their  Web  initiatives.  Not  so 
fast.  We’ll  take  a  look  at  what’s  work¬ 
ing  on  the  Web  by  profiling  several 


sites  that  are  making  money,  handling 
heavy  traffic  and  generally  pushing  the 
envelope  on  the  Web. 

Saving  Too  Much? 

Forward-looking  CIOs  have  realized 
that  backing  up  absolutely  every¬ 
thing — just  in  case  the  original  files  are 
damaged — is  not  always  the  best  way 
to  manage  files.  Find  out  how  to 
build  electronic  record  keeping  into 
your  knowledge  management  system, 
and  learn  who  in  your  company  can 
help  you  manage  the  content  in  your 
digital  files. 

The  New  Rage 
in  Exchanges 

A  year  ago,  it  seemed  as  if  every  large 
company  was  signing  up  to  partici¬ 
pate — if  not  buying  a  stake — in  a 


public  electronic  exchange.  Now,  as 
many  public  marketplaces  fold — or 
simply  fail  to  deliver  on  their  prom¬ 
ises — private  exchanges  are  gaining 
popularity.  What’s  a  CIO  to  do?  We’ll 
help  you  decide. 

Retailer 

Renaissance 

Terrified  by  online  competitors,  Barnes 
&  Noble  spun  off  a  separate  Web 
division  and  launched  an  ambitious 
website  in  1997.  But  with  no  integra¬ 
tion  between  the  stores  and  the 
Internet,  and  a  slow,  complicated  site,  it 
quickly  became  the  laughingstock  of 
the  Web.  Slowly  and  painfully  it  has 
come  to  grips  with  all  of  its  mistakes. 
Now,  it  is  integrating  its  retail  stores 
and  website  and  getting  rid  of  the  bells 
and  whistles. 
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"The  new  Web  servers  are 
still  scrambling  accounts! 
I'm  on  it." 


"No  wonder 
revenue  is  down 


"Let's  start  that 
customer  retention 
program  ASAP7A 


A re  the  right  people  in  your  company  getting  the  real  message?  Pure,  unfiltered  and  firsthand  so  they  can  act  on  it  with  confidence? 
That'-s.the  power  of  eQuality™ a  comprehensiye  suite  of  software  from  Witness  Systems.  eQuality  lets  you  distribute  recorded  customer 


opportunities,  drive  down  costs,  and  fix  what's  broken  each  and  every  day,  based  on  input  from  the  people  you  need 
to  keep  happy  -  your  customers.  Give  your  people  the  information  they  need,  when  they  need  it.  Hit  witness.com  or 


! A  7;  ?  ;-4  .>?7-  •;  ty.  ■r''Tr  -J  ,r.\7  >  ^  . 

call  1-888-3-WITNESS.  Then  start  spreading  the  news:  A  quality  company  starts  every  day  with. eQuality.  WITNESS  SYSTEMS 


Opinion 


Reality  Bytes 

A  Cold  Look  at  Hot  Trends 


Mother 
Knows  Best 

Want  to  know  how  to  be  creative  and  manage  your 
time  more  efficiently?  The  real  gurus  are  in  the 
cubicles  next  to  you— the  ones  with  the  raccoon 
eyes  and  persistent  yawns.  Call  them  parents. 

BY  MEGAN  SANTOSUS 

REMEMBER  THOSE  HEADY  bull-market  days  when  people  could  pick 
and  choose  among  a  multitude  of  job  offers?  To  attract  new 
employees  and  get  the  most  out  of  the  ones  they  had,  companies 
spent  lavishly  on  human  resources  and  guru-led  workshops 
emphasizing  time  management,  creativity  and  getting  in  touch 
with  one’s  inner  child.  No  matter  that  in  most  offices  creativ¬ 
ity  was  feared  and  inner  children  told  to  mind  their  manners, 
the  message  employers  were  sending  to  employees  was  that  in 
a  world  where  you  could  work  anywhere,  they  were  committed 
to  making  their  company  the  place  where  you  wanted  to  work. 

Well,  a  funny  thing  happened  on  the  way  to  the  recession. 
With  budgets  now  a  slender  fraction  of  their  former  fat  selves, 
employers  have  cut  a  swath  through  corporate  training  pro¬ 
grams  worthy  of  Sherman’s  fiery  hut-two-three  through 
Georgia.  But  though  the  gurus  are  gone,  employees  still  need 
skills  like  creativity  and  time  management.  Only  this  time 
around,  it’s  not  a  question  of  personal  enrichment;  it’s  ammu¬ 
nition  against  a  pink  slip. 

Luckily,  expertise  in  all  these  skills  is  closer  than  you  think. 
Just  ask  employees  who  double  as  parents. 


Planning  for  Success 

Last  November,  as  I  bid  the  workaday  world  adieu  to  prepare 
for  the  impending  arrival  of  my  first  child,  the  economy  seemed 
to  be  humming  along  nicely.  While  I  was  out,  the  economic 
mood  turned  decidedly  grim. 

Every  few  days  or  so,  I’d  pick  up  a  newspaper  and  get  side- 
swiped  by  the  latest  dire  financial  indicators.  As  Cisco  and 
Charles  Schwab  announced  sizable  layoffs,  the  new  economy 
got  old  pretty  fast.  If  only  my  waistline  could  contract  so  quickly. 

Now  that  I’m  back,  the  air  of  austerity  is  palpable.  As  com¬ 
panies  look  for  ways  to  nip  costs  in  the  bud,  one  of  the  most 
uncreative  (and  therefore  most  popular)  methods  is  to  lay  off 
employees.  As  a  consequence,  those  employees  left  behind  have 
to  work  harder,  both  as  a  function  of  need  as  well  as  fear. 
“Doing  more  with  less”  is  no  longer  a  catchy  slogan;  it’s  a  real¬ 
ity.  Skills  such  as  time  management,  multitasking,  improvisation 
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That’s  the  problem  with  most  e-business  solutions.  They  can’t  get  at 
your  most  valuable  assets  —  existing  information  systems. 


iWay  Software's  pre-built  connections  rapidly  integrate  the  systems  that  run 
your  business  with  your  new  Web  and  mobile  applications.  Including  all  your 
legacy  data,  CRM,  ERP,  supply  chain,  and  over  100  other  back-end  systems. 
Three  times  more  than  anyone  else.  That’s  total  e-business  infrastructure. 

Our  middleware  solutions  can  save  you  up  to  75%  of  your  overall  integration 
investment.  In  fact,  as  an  Information  Builders  company,  we’ve  been 
accelerating  e-business  enterprise  integration  for  thousands  of  customers 
for  over  ten  years. 


Buy  don’t  build  with  iWay  Software.  Total  e-business  integration 
is  within  your  reach. 


iwaysoftware.com 
Toll-free  1  866  297  4929 


Software 


An  Information  Builders  Company 


The  name  is  new.  The  expertise  isn’t. 


Opinion  I  Reality  Bytes 


and  creativity — while  always  nice  buzzwords  with  which  to 
pepper  one’s  resume — may  now  spell  the  difference  between 
hanging  on  and  hanging  out  at  the  job  fair. 

In  a  case  of  serendipitous  good  timing,  nothing  has  taught 
me  the  survival  skills  needed  for  a  lean  and  mean  economy  like 
motherhood.  Tried  and  true  time  management  techniques,  such 
as  composing  to-do  lists,  prioritizing  tasks  and  turning  off 
e-mail,  pale  in  comparison  to  caring  for  a  newborn.  After  about 
three  weeks  at  home,  I  learned  that  the  key  to  successful  time 
management  is  reverse  engineering. 

Stait  with  the  goal  in  mind  and  work  backward.  For  example, 


I’ve  learned  to  divide  tasks  into  those  that  you 
can  do  with  an  8-pound  human  thrown  over  your 
shoulder  and  those  you  can’t. 


the  goal  is  a  midmorning  trip  to  the  supermarket  to  pick  up 
wipes  and  dipes.  In  order  to  buckle  the  little  sapling  into  the  car 
seat  at  10:30  a.m.,  it’s  necessary  to  begin  with  the  10:30  p.m. 
feeding  the  night  before.  That  ensures  that  three  feedings  will 
precede  the  10  a.m.  feeding  that  will  render  the  sap  nice  and 
sleepy  and  tractable  when  I  buckle  him  into  the  aforementioned 
car  seat  at  10:30.  It  also  ensures  that  there  will  be  time  for  the 
critical  pretrip  diaper  change,  as  well  as  my  pretrip  shower,  not  to 
mention  that  oh-so-crucial  pretrip  moment  when  I  get  out  of 
my  I’ve-given-up-on-life  sweats  and  put  on  real  clothing. 

Multitasking  Mama 

By  beginning  with  the  end  goal  in  mind  and  working  back¬ 
ward  to  the  present — and  adding  an  hour  for  the  inevitable  con¬ 
tingency — I’ve  managed  to  hit  my  target  windows  fairly  con¬ 
sistently.  Why  I’ve  now  mastered  the  time  management  conun¬ 
drum  is  hardly  worthy  of  a  Eureka!;  I’ve  simply  eliminated 
procrastination.  With  an  unpredictable  entity  like  a  baby  sud¬ 
denly  taking  over  your  life,  you  learn  fairly  quickly  not  to  put 
off  doing  anything  when  given  an  opportunity.  Give  me 
15  minutes,  and  I’ll  organize  a  pantry  shelf,  pay  a  few  bills, 
scoop  the  litter  box,  or  read  a  couple  of  newspaper  stories.  (I  am 
woman!  Watch  me  multitask!) 

While  such  stop-and-go  pacing  could  make  a  person  crazy 
after  a  few  weeks,  it  does  whip  one’s  multitasking  muscles  into 
shape.  I’ve  learned  to  divide  tasks  into  those  that  you  can  do 
with  an  8-pound  human  thrown  over  your  shoulder  and  those 
you  can’t.  Vacuuming  the  living  room  and  putting  clean  dishes 
away  belong  in  the  former  category  while  cleaning  shower 
grout  and  refinishing  a  table  fall  into  the  latter. 


Getting  Creative  in  a  Hurry 

In  addition  to  time  management  training,  I’m  a  graduate  of  those 
touchy-feely  creativity  workshops.  You  know  the  ones  I  mean, 
where  you  sit  around  in  a  circle  with  your  colleagues  making 
mobiles  out  of  construction  paper,  pipe  cleaners  and  a  stingy 
length  of  string.  While  such  exercises  are  fun  (of  a  kind),  I  confess 
that  the  long-term  effect  on  my  creative  juices  has  been  negligi¬ 
ble.  Again,  it  was  recent  parenthood  that  gave  my  creative  incli¬ 
nations  a  jump  start. 

It  was  deep  in  the  heart  of  a  snowy  February,  and  I  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  one  of  two  options:  drop  two  dress  sizes  worth 

of  weight  by  April  or  go  shopping  for  a 
new  wardrobe  that  would  complement 
my  collection  of  sweat  pants.  Being  the 
tightwad  that  I  am,  I  chose  the  slim- 
down  program,  which  required  turning 
my  garage  into  a  makeshift  gym  so  that 
I  could  work  out  during  baby’s  nap  time. 

Two  14-pound  boxes  of  kitty  litter 
became  barbells.  I  held  a  7-pound  box 
of  grout  over  my  head  while  I  did  knee  bends.  I  cleared  enough 
space  to  jump  rope — doing  five  sets  of  200  jumps  was  enough 
to  get  my  heart  rate  going  respectably.  Of  course,  not  everything 
proved  successful.  Jogging  in  place  is  about  as  exciting  as 
mucilage;  I  never  lasted  more  than  a  minute  or  two.  And  I’m 
embarrassed  to  say  what  I  tried  to  do  with  the  40-pound  bag 
of  cedar  mulch. 

Real  Training  for  the  Real  World 

We’ve  all  heard  about  (or  worked  at)  places  where  onsite  mas¬ 
sages  and  doggy  daycare  became  de  rigeur,  and  where  creativ¬ 
ity  gurus  armed  with  arts  and  crafts  supplies  descended  in 
response  to  competitive  pressures  (not  to  mention  all  that  extra 
cash  sloshing  around  in  the  budget).  Now  that  money  is  tighter, 
all  those  gurus  will  have  to  invent  new  careers  for  themselves 
as  their  steady  gigs  go  the  way  of  the  dotcoms. 

It’s  just  as  well.  I  suspect  that  playing  with  paper  doilies  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  more  lasting  than  paper  cuts.  As  I  found  out 
while  on  leave,  nothing  breeds  productivity  and  creativity  like 
the  necessities  imposed  by  real  life. 

Of  course,  encouraging  parenthood  as  a  corporate  initiative 
is  a  bit  radical.  But  perhaps  your  company  has  a  few  new  parents 
on  staff.  They  just  might  be  able  to  teach  you  something  about 
creativity,  multitasking  and  other  really  useful  stuff.  And  if  you’re 
wondering  how  to  spot  them,  they’ll  be  the  ones 
with  the  raccoon  eyes  and  persistent  yawns.  BEJ 

When  not  at  home  nursing  a  cold  or  catching  up  on 
sleep,  Opinion  Editor  Megan  Santosus  is  checking  e-mail 
at  santosus@cio.com. 
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With  all  the  dangers  that  your  e-business  might  encounter,  why  would  you  trust  your  Web  Security  to  anyone 
but  RSA  Security?  Our  RSA  Web  Security  Portfolio  offers  an  unmatched  breadth  of  powerful  security  solutions  that 
can  be  designed  for  your  specific  security  needs.  We  offer  the  most  trusted  Web  Security  options  that  include 
authentication,  encryption  and  PKI.  And  depending  on  your  e-business  requirements,  we  can  combine  them  in 
whatever  way  works  best  for  you.  To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  customize  your  Web  Security,  and  receive  your 
free  copy  of  our  whitepaper,  RSA  Web  Security  Portfolio,  call  1-800-495-1095  or  visit  www.rsasecurity.com/go/shark. 


SECURITY™  The  Most  Trusted  Name  in  e-Security.T 
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Money  Matters 


I  RECENTLY  MODERATED  a  panel  of  six  CIOs  who  spoke  before  an 
audience  comprising  vendor  salespeople.  During  the  question 
and  answer  session,  one  of  the  salespeople  asked  what  con¬ 
sequences  the  market  slowdown  would  have  on  the  CIOs’ 
IT  budgets. 

The  consensus:  In  the  days  of  preparing  for  Y2K  and  fend¬ 
ing  off  dotcom  startups,  CIOs  had  open  checkbooks.  Now, 
more  scrutiny  is  taking  place. 

I  thought  of  that  session  when  I  read  a  report  on  IT  spend¬ 
ing  trends  in  corporate  America  from  Stamford,  Conn.- 
based  Meta  Group.  While  generally  in  line  with  my  panel’s 
observations,  Meta  Group  offered  a  new  twist  that  we  tend 
to  overlook. 

Information  technology  has  moved  from  enabling  a  com¬ 
pany  to  conduct  its  business  to  actually  being  the  business.  As 
such,  the  budgets  of  many  CIOs  have  grown  substantially 
in  the  past  five  years.  CIO  research  claims  the  average  reader 
of  this  magazine  works  for  a  company  that  has  an  $85  mil¬ 
lion  IT  budget. 


OK,  get  over  it.  So  you  didn’t  get  the  spending  increase  you 
wanted  this  year.  Or  maybe  your  budget  was  cut  a  few  per¬ 
centage  points  to  $83  million.  The  point  is  you  still  have  a  lot 
of  money  to  spend.  And  according  to  Meta  Group,  you’d  bet¬ 
ter  spend  it  wisely  because  everyone  is  watching.  As  you  plan 
your  2002  budget,  Meta  recommends  you  segment  it  into  five 
areas:  core/operational  expenses  (stuff  you  have  to  do  to  keep 
the  lights  on  and  staff  paid),  nondiscretionary  expenses  (projects 
you  have  to  do  to  remain  competitive  in  your  market  sector), 
discretionary  enhancements  (upgrades  or  replacements  to  exist¬ 
ing  services),  investments  (new,  proactive  projects  that  will  give 
you  a  competitive  advantage)  and  ventures  (experimentation 
projects  such  as  equipping  the  sales  force  with  wireless  devices). 

In  preparing  2002  budgets,  Meta  concludes  that  CIOs  need 
to  articulate  their  plans  in  clear,  concise  business  terms  more 
than  ever  before.  The  checkbooks  are  still  open.  You  are  just 
going  to  have  to  work  harder  to  get  your  approvals. 
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Interview 

BY  MEG  MITCHELL  MOORE 


Hide  out  in  any  brainstorming  session  and 
listen  carefully.  Hear  that  grinding  noise ?  It’s 
the  sound  of  corporate  brains  cranking  out 
ideas  that  will  never  see  the  light  of  day.  Too 
much  of  that  goes  on  in  organizations, 
according  to  Jeffrey  Govendo,  president  of 
The  Innovative  Edge,  a  consulting  company 
in  Hopkinton,  Mass.  Govendo  specializes 
not  just  in  getting  ideas  out  but  in  teaching 
people  to  accept  them  and  turn  them  into 
viable  business  options.  For  more  on  inno¬ 
vation,  watch  for  the  CIO-lOO  special 
awards  issue  on  Aug.  1 5. 

CIO:  Do  most  people  think  of  themselves 
as  creative? 

Govendo:  I  think  the  majority  of  people 
don’t  consider  themselves  particularly 
creative.  But  creativity  is  an  inherently 
human  trait  that  we  all  have.  It’s  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  make  connections  between  things 
that  seem  dissimilar,  to  put  them  together 
in  a  new  way.  We  grow  up  in  environ¬ 
ments  that  reward  getting  it  right  the  first 
time,  so  we  learn  to  play  it  safe  and  stop 
exercising  our  more  creative  side. 


What  usually  happens  to  new  ideas? 

The  newer  the  idea,  the  less  likely  we  are  to 
receive  it  favorably,  because  new  ideas  are 
going  to  have  flaws.  Left  to  their  own 
devices,  most  people  will  zero  in  on  what’s 
wrong  with  an  idea.  That’s  when  a  brand- 
new  idea  gets  killed.  We  must  not  only 
accept  ideas  others  are  offering  but  actively 
listen  for  parts  we  can  build  on.  I  also  teach 
a  technique  that  I  call  the  “side  trip”  in 
which  seemingly  irrelevant  stimuli  jog  think¬ 
ing  into  new  directions. 

Tell  me  more  about  side  trips. 

Once  I  was  working  with  a  group  from  a 
large  German  company  attempting  to  come 
up  with  new  business  opportunities  in  open 
enterprise  computing.  We  were  meeting  in 
an  old  country  mansion  outside  Munich. 
When  the  group  seemed  to  be  running  out 
of  ideas,  I  asked  people  to  find  an  interest¬ 
ing  object  in  the  inn  and  bring  it  back  to  the 


group.  People  brought  statues,  plants,  a 
soup  tureen — objects  that  had  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  subject  we  were  working 
on.  The  idea  was  to  focus  on  these  objects 
and  do  some  free  associations.  The  effect 
was  dramatic;  they  generated  dozens  more 
ideas  in  areas  they  hadn’t  even  touched  on. 
At  least  one  of  these  led  to  a  product  that 
was  eventually  commercialized  and  spun 
off  as  a  new  company,  which  has  been  very 
successful.  The  key  to  this  technique  is  get¬ 
ting  people  to  listen  approximately,  rather 
than  literally,  to  each  other’s  ideas. 

What’s  the  difference  between  creativity 
and  innovation? 

An  innovation  is  a  creative  concept  that 
you’ve  figured  out  how  to  use.  Creativity  is 
the  raw  material  for  innovation.  HE) 


Meg  Mitchell  Moore  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Boston. 
Send  your  thoughts  to  interview@cio.com. 
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The  Web  services  platform 
for  free  thinkers  with  places  to  go.  Today. 


Sun  ONE 


You  want  to  deliver  smart  Web  services.  You’ve  got  the  destination  in  mind  but  no 
map  to  point  the  way.  You  can  get  there.  With  Sun  '  ONE  (Open  Net  Environment). 
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Sun  ONE  is  a  software  platform  for  creating,  assembling  and  deploying  smart  Web 
services.  It’s  a  platform  that’s  open,  standards-based  and  built  on  the  industry’s 
most  established  APIs,  technologies  and  protocols. 

Why  is  that  important?  Because  to  deliver  smart  Web  services,  you  need  to 
leverage  legacy  systems.  You  need  to  traverse  multiple  types  of  networks.  And 
you  need  a  loosely  coupled  software  architecture  to  make  it  all  work.  Sun  ONE 
lets  you  do  all  that.  Better  still,  it  lets  you  plug  in  whatever  best-of-breed  software 
product  you  need,  no  matter  who  makes  it.  Now  that’s  smart. 


With  Sun  ONE,  you  spend  more  time  innovating  and  less  time  integrating,  which 
cuts  your  time  to  market.  And  you  enjoy  freedom  of  choice  at  every  turn,  whether 

your  services  are  accessed  by  a 
PC,  a  handheld  or  a  device  yet  to 
be  imagined.  So  go  ahead,  dare 
to  create  something  the  world  has 
never  seen  before.  Sun  ONE  will 
help  you  get  it  off  the  ground  fast. 

sun.com/sunone 


SUN  ONE  LINE  OF  PRODUCTS 

Service  Creation  and  Assembly:  Forte  and  iPlanet"  tools. 
Service  and  Delivery:  iPlanet  Portal  Server. 

Applications  and  Web  Services:  Sun'  ONE  Webtop, 
iPlanet"  Commerce  Portfolio,  iPlanet”  Communications  Portfolio. 
Service  Container:  iPlanet  Application  Server, 

IPlanet  '  Web  Server.  iPlanet  "  Process  Manager. 

Service  Integration:  iPlanet"  Integration  Server.  iPlanet  ECXpert. 
Identity  and  Policy:  iPlanet  Unified  User  Management  Portfolio. 
Platform:  Solaris  Operating  Environment.  Sun  ' Cluster. 


With  mobility  comes  the  need  for  absolute  reliability  and  maximum 

performance.  Which  is  why  Kingston®  the  leading  notebook  memory  manufacturer  in 
the  world,  guarantees  every  module’s  performance  for  life.  In  fact,  all  of  our  memory  modules 
are  specifically  designed  and  tested  in  more  than  25  different  notebook  brands.  Kingston 
performs  four  extensive,  production-testing  processes  on  each  and  every  module  to  ensure  100%  compatibility 
and  dependability.  When  you’re  on  the  road,  that’s  peace-of-mind  that  you  can  take  with  you.  Start  your  next  journey  off 
in  the  right  direction  by  visiting  www.kingston.com  or  call  us  at  (800)  259-9405. 
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